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To Protect Export Trade and Carry Out Governmental Objectives 


Export-Control Compliance Program: 


Vigorous Measures Instituted 


NATHAN (OSTROFF 


GENERAL COUNSEL, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


pEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
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-™ SINCE the end of the war, 
rumors have come to the Office of Inter- 
national Trade concerning widespread 
misuses of export licenses and other ex- 
port documents. Some of these rumors 
were nothing more than general state- 
ments and were obviously based on hear- 
say. Others were more specific. A few 
reports were accurate enough to enable 
OIT’s enforcement staff to take action 
against the offenders. 

No one Knows the extent of the mal- 
practice. No one knows how many li- 
censes have been bought and sold during 
the past 3 years, nor how many licenses 
have been altered or forged. But the 
cases that have been brought to light 
have shown the need for a more vigorous 
program of enforcement and for an en- 
larged staff of enforcement officers. 
During the spring of this year OIT 
brought action against six firms for such 
offenses as altering the amounts indi- 
cated on the face of a license, soliciting 
false information from importers 
abroad, and transferring licenses for use 
by firms other than those originally re- 
ceiving a license. The Small Business 
Committee of the Senate uncovered a 
widely publicized case of trafficking in 
licenses that involved the use of a per- 
forating machine that would duplicate 
the validating perforations used by OIT. 

In appropriating funds for the export- 
control activities of the Department of 
Commerce, the Congress provided for 
the hiring of 60 enforcement officers. 
About 25 are now on duty, and the full 
staff will be at work by September. They 
Will assist customs officers in checking 
licenses against export declarations. 
And they will investigate all reports of 
illegal use of export licenses. These en- 
forcement officers will not sit at desks in 
Washington. They will be sent into the 
field where they can work in close co- 
Operation with reputable exporters in 
watching for violations. 
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New Method of Issuing Licenses 


PERHAPS THE MOST DRASTIC step 
taken by OIT to prevent misuse of export 
licenses is the institution of an entirely 
new method of issuing licenses. At 
present, the exporter fills out an applica- 
tion for a license in triplicate. He keeps 
one copy, sends two copies to OIT. When 
OIT approves an application, it is per- 
forated by machine and sent back to the 
exporter. The approved application be- 
comes a license to export goods. At the 
time when first shipment is made, the 
exporter shows the license to Customs 
along with his other export documents, 
and then retains it for his own files until 
the full licensed amount has been 
shipped. Some time in August this pro- 
cedure will be changed. OIT will type 
out a license on special safety paper vali- 
dated in such a way that it cannot be 
altered or forged without detection. One 
copy of this license will then be mailed 
to the exporter. When the exporter 
submits his license to Customs along with 
his other export documents, Customs 
will retain the license in its files. If the 
exporter ships only part of the amount 
of goods licensed, Customs will check 
against the license in its files when the 
exporter makes his next shipment. In 
case part of the licensed shipment is 
made at another port, Customs will tele- 
type approval to the other port. It is 
believed that this procedure will make 
alteration or forgery of export licenses 
virtually impossible. 

In the past, when the exporter was 
permitted to retain his copy of the val- 
idated license after making partial ship- 
ment, there was no way for OIT inves- 
tigators to check the license for evidence 
of alteration or forgery. There is some 
evidence that unscrupulous exporters 
(fortunately, a small minority of the 
trade), who had altered or forged a 
license, would complete shipment of only 
80 or 90 percent of the quantity of goods 
shown on the license, retaining posses- 
sion of the license ostensibly for later 
export of the unshipped balance. Nat- 
urally, no violator would retain this copy 
of the forged or mutilated license in 
his files. 


“Charter for Enforcement 
Program” 


ANOTHER STEP in the expanded pro- 
gram of enforcement was taken on July 
9, with the publication of Current Ex- 
port Bulletin Number 467. This regula- 
tion is in effect a charter for the new 
enforcement program. It contains ex- 
haustive definitions of the types of ille- 
gal practices that OIT intends to pre- 
vent so far as possible and to punish if 
discovered. 


Trafficking and Advertising 


The most emphatic prohibition con- 
tained in the new regulation is the ban 
against buying, selling, and transferring 
export licenses and other export docu- 
ments. Specifically, the regulation pro- 
vides that no person shall “receive, use, 
alter, assist in or permit the use or alter- 
ation of” an export license or any other 
export-contro] document for the purpose 
of making any shipment other than the 
one authorized. The licensee is expressly 
prohibited from transferring his license 
to another exporter, and other exporters 
are forbidden to accept such a transfer. 

It is further provided that a licensee 
or other person holding an export license 
or other export-control document may 
not sell (nor may any other person pur- 
chase) the commodities described in 
such documents with the understanding 
that the documents will be used by or for 
the benefit of the seller or purchaser, as 
the case may be, to effect exportation of 
the commodities. Nor is it permissible 
for any person to effect exportation for 
the benefit or the account of any person 
other than the licensee, or for the 
licensee fictitiously to act as principal or 
agent of another person who actually is 
effecting the exportation. 

Particular attention should also be 
called to the fact that the new regulation 
makes clear that advertising (or other 
solicitation of any nature whatever) of 
offers or solicitations which might in- 
volve transfer of export licenses or other 
control documents is illegal. 


“Expediters”: Ethical Standards Set 


The new regulation contains a code 
of ethical standards to govern the ac- 
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tivities of expediters; and the main pur- 
pose of this code is to eliminate any 
ulicit advantage that might possibly 


arise from their employment. Expe- 
diters who violate the code will be “dis- 
barred” from further practice before 
OIT. The code prohibits expediters 
from attempting to influence OIT em- 
ployees by offering gifts, promises, bribes, 
or any other type of inducement. It 
forbids them to advertise or represent 
themselves as having special influence 
over persons employed by OIT. And it 
prohibits the charging of a wholly con- 
tingent fee for services to exporters. 
This means that an expediter cannot 
charge a fee which is payable only if he 
is successful in securing approval of a 
license application. OIT believes that 
there is a far greater danger of corrup- 
tion from expediters who get paid only if 
they obtain a license than from those 
who are paid a straight fee for the serv- 
ices they render. In any event, the fee 
must be enough to cover the out-of- 
pocket expenditures of the expediter and 
a reasonable compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered. 

One section of the new regulation re- 
lates to the activities of exporters’ agents, 
who represent their clients in Washing- 
ton and attempt to get expeditious ap- 
proval of license applications. These 
agents, known generally as “expediters,”’ 
have caused OIT considerable concern 
for some time. They have consumed a 
great deal of the working time of the 
licensing officers; Many of them have, 
quite naturally, brought pressure to bear 
in the interests of their clients; and 
their activities have constituted a con- 
stant threat of possible corruption of 
our employees. 

In general, OIT believes that it is not 
necessary for an exporter to have an 
agent in Washington. The same treat- 
ment is given to an application from a 
firm that is not represented as to a firm 
that can afford an expediter. It is true 
that the exporter’s representative in 
Washington can serve his client by keep- 
ing him immediately in touch with 
changes in regulations and by supply- 
ing OIT with information that may be 
missing on a license application. But 
OIT will certainly not give preferential 
treatment to exporters merely because 
they have personal representatives in 
Washington to plead for their license 
applications. 


Responsibilities of All Parties 
Spelled Out 


THE NEW REGULATIONS restate the 
responsibilities of all parties who may 
be concerned in a licensed exportation. 
Generally speaking, it is pointed out that 
the applicant for a license should be that 
person who has the power and responsi- 


bility to determine and control the send- 
ing of the particular goods abroad. It 
is made clear, however, that the policies 
of export control require disclosure of all 
parties who have an interest in an export 
transaction, in order that decisions on 
applications may be made with full 
knowledge of all relevant facts. And it 
is understood that any person obtaining 
a license thereby assumes responsibility 
for actually effecting the exportation, for 
proper use of the license, and for due 
performance of all of its terms and con- 
ditions. In other words, insofar as legal 
liability is concerned, every person who 
in any capacity participates in an ex- 
portation while knowing it to be unau- 
thorized may be held to account, whether 
or not he appears as the formal applicant 
for the export license. 

In addition, there are spelled out the 
responsibilities of the licensee, the ulti- 
mate consignee or other persons who 
supply information to the Office of In- 
ternational Trade for the purpose of se- 
curing issuance of an export license or 
any other export-control document. 
The naming of a false country of desti- 
nation, the naming of a false consignee, 
any attempt to divert controlled com- 
modities to a country other than that 
named in the license, and the submission 
of an import order with the original in- 
tention of not carrying out the terms of 
that order, are all illegal activities. Any 
person who violates these provisions may 
be declared ineligible to be a party to any 
licensed exportation, and this penalty 
may be imposed on a foreign buyer (or 
his representative), even if the false in- 
formation is supplied by the U. S. ex- 
porter through the medium of the export 
license application. 


New Clearance Procedure 


SOME HEADWAY had been made earlier 
in minimizing trafficking in licenses by 
shortening the period of their validity, 
requiring proof of proper orders, and, 
where orders were lost, requiring sur- 
render of the license for cancellation or 
for approval of new consignees. It is 
clear, however, that the regulations must 
be extended to cover not only the license 
but all other export clearance documents 
and procedures. 

Since the beginning, the export-control 
operation has been based upon the use 
of export declarations and Customs ves- 
sel-clearance procedure. Recent expe- 
rience has shown that the shipper’s ex- 
port declaration may all too readily be 
used to clear unauthorized shipments in 
such a way as to make investigations of 
such irregularities difficult, if not im- 
possible. To remove this danger of ir- 
regularities in the use of the export dec- 
laration, a revised form of the export 
declaration is being prepared. This new 


export declaration will make it easier for 


the OIT investigator to determine 
whether the information on the €XPort 
declaration tallies with the information 
on the export license; it will also help 
the investigator in determining whether 
there has been a transfer or other irregy- 
lar use of a license. The new regulation 
makes it clear that an export declaration 
is in effect an export-control document, 
and the same penalties apply to its mis. 
use as to the export licenses. 


Penalties 


THERE ARE ADEQUATE criminal, ciyjj. 
and administrative remedies which may 
be invoked against violators of export 
regulations. The Export Control Act 
carries its own penalties; violations of 
regulations issued thereunder are pun. 
ishable by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than 2 
years, or both. 

Several additional sanctions are also 
available. Under Title 22, Sections 49}- 
408 of the U. S. Code, authority is pro. 
vided for the seizure and confiscation of 
property being or about to be exported 
in violation of export regulations. Ny. 
merous seizures have been made under 
this authority, and, with the increased 
number of Customs inspectors recently 
authorized by the Congress for this pur- 
pose, it is expected that this provision of 
law will prove a very much more effec- 
tive enforcement device than formerly. 

Attention should be called at this point 
to the applicability of the statute against 
submission of false information which 
specifies penalties up to $10,000 fine or 
10 years’ imprisonment, or both. More- 
over, by regulation, provision has been 
made for applying administrative sanc- 
tions against violators in the form of 
suspension or termination of the privilege 
of securing or using export licenses. 
And similar penalties may now also be 
applied against so-called ‘‘expediters” or 
other exporters’ representatives for vio- 
lations of the newly established code of 
ethics for such persons 


Growing Need for Tighter Curbs 


THE NEED for an expanded enforce- 
ment program has become increasingly 
apparent in the 3 years since the end of 
the war. During the war, enforcement 
of export controls was relatively simple. 
For one thing, the program was aided by 
back-stop controls furnished by other 
wartime agencies. Attempts to set up 
illegal arrangements for violating the ex- 
port controls were quickly intercepted by 
the Office of Censorship through its ex- 
amination of the international mails and 
cables. By checking against the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals, those in charge of granting li- 
censes could make sure that 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Monthly Statisties of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values Originally reported in foreign curren- 
cies were converted to United States dollars 
exchange applicable to the re- 


at rates Ol 


spective periods In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
yalue exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
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Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British Malaya, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Hong 
Kong, India, Ireland, Mexico, Netherlands 


Indies, New Zealand, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States include reexrports; those for 
Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Brazil, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Turkey, domestic merchandise only. 
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Import figures for Australia, British Malaya, 


China, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Siam, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States represent general imports; 
those for Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, 


Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Iceland, Iran, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey, imports for consumption. 


All data, monthly and annual, are prelimi- 


nary and subject to revision. 
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Country 


Annual 
total = May 





Exports—Continued 








Africa—Continued 
Nigeria 78 5 


Sierra Leone *8 rj 
Southern Rhodesia * 95.3 7.3 
Tanganyika 3.6 
Tunisia* 52.2 35 
Union of South Africa 2 33.0 


IMPORTS 
North America 





Canada 2. 561.1 239.1 22 
Costa Rica 4.3 
Cuba 519.9 43.9 
Dominican Republic 48.7 24.2 
Guatemala 4 57.3 ». 6 
Haiti 6 27.2 2.4 
Honduras 7 29. 4 2.5 
Mexico ¢ 665. 4 64.8 
Nicaragua 20. 8 2.0 
Panama, Republic of 75. ¢ 1.7 
El Salvador 9 } 
United States 7 l 174.0 4 
South America 
Argentina 1, 308.3 101.2 
Brazil 1, 216.9 121.0 
Chile 4 70.0 22. 1 
Colombia 345 
Ecuador 14.8 8 
Peru 4 168. 0 14 
Uruguay 215.3 20. f 
Europe 
Austria 119.1 9.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 1,951.4 141.4 
Bulgaria 75.2 3. 8 
Czechslovakia |'* 572.7 57 
Denmark* 43.3 
Finland 347.0 28 
France* 2, 910. § 272.4 2 
Iceland* i). f 5.2 
Ireland 527. 2 4). 2 
Italy 1, 516.8 72.1 
Netherlands '4* 1, 602.8 134 
Norway* 768.0 ‘ 
Portugal 4S é 
Sweden 1, 437.1 27.8 2 
Switzerland 1,125.9 7 SS 
rurkey* 244. ¢ 21.4 2 
United K 7,2 7 f 
As 
British Malay 644 Olt 
Ceylon 23.4 
China " 649 s 
French Indochir 127.2 7.2 
Hong Kong !3 * 0.4 2 
India SO4.8 2.2 
Iran 1° * 2H. 
Iraq 12.8 
Japan 526. 1 
Netherlands Indies 283 26.8 2 
Palestine { 
Philippines, Republic of '* 511.4 15 
Siam ° 1] 
Oceania 
Australia 736. 5 82. 1 f 
New Zealand 2 414.9 32. ¢ 
Africa 
Algeria* 0. 7 
Egypt 2’ 1 1.9 
French Morocco* rf) 22.0 9 
French West Africa* 170. 4 lf 
Gold Coast !2 5, 6 
Nigeria *% ) 
Sierra Leone * 1.4 
Southern Rhodesia : 135. 12.2 
Tanganyika !2 5.0 
Tunisia* 153.0 14.6 
Union of South Africa ” 107.4 


Excluding gold 
? Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, M iy 1948 
Excluding monetary gold and silver. 
* Including monetary gold and silver 
5 Average of 3 months’ data 
6 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1947. 
7 Fiscal year ended June 30, 1947 
§ Civilian supplies included 
* Average of 2 months’ data 
Commercial trade only 
! Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments 
2 Excluding bullion and specie 


* Provisional data based primarily upon Italian customs records, elaborat 
corrected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available official 1 


from other government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift 


sales of previously imported surplus property by the responsible Ital 


or other unrecorded movements are excluded. 


* Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post 


§ Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel post 
6 Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ stores 


’ Because of the precipitous decline in foreign exchange value of thi 
versions to United States dollars may not reflect actual rates at whi 


transacted 
8 Excluding gold and silver 
’ Excluding bullion and specie, and government store 
Fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1947. 


1 Trade year beginning Mar. 21, 1946. Export figures exclude exports by 
Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $247,700,000 and exports by the “ Societé Mahi 
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Monthly United States F oreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Values are f. a. s., port of export. 
Two general types of exports—cash-purchase, 
or commercial, and foreign aid and relief 
are shown separately in the total trade fig- 
ures, With break-down of the “aid and re- 








194s 
It 
May M i\ 
VA I 
Exports, incl. reexport thous. of dol. 1, 1038, 287 J, 502, 854 
‘Cash-purchase do G10, 508 11,344, 340 
I gt land rel lo 192, 639 158, 514 
Greek-Turkish aid aT 1s, 526 
Inter rid { 37, 324 
Foreign aid ! 6,418 
Private reli lo S (48 Q O57 
Econo C | Ad j 64. 36S 
Internat’! Re Or j 114 
Civilia upply d Nt) SY, 302 
Exports, U.S erchand 1,091, YS2 [1, 489, 274 
jeneral impor { 40, 264 173, 992 
x ( ptior | 43 4 S33 
I EX} 
Export 1 | ( 1ise 
Val 136-38 148 611 
ay oy a 
ty i V1 
Import pt 
Val " ’ 9 
0 114 lit 
Ur { 2 211 
UNIT 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING 
REEXPORTS 
Northern North Ame " i fad 171, 622 07, 864 
Southern North America dk 149, 330 148, 697 
South America 1 172, 548 238, 804 
Europe d 352, 650 4, 634 
Aidandr de 152, 640 YS, 777 
Asia Ti Ist) 4 225, 411 
Aid and relic do SSO 5G, 388 
Oceania do 12, 477 10, 663 
Africa de 63, $27 86, 780 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thous, of dol 168, 649 203, 440 
American Kepublics, total do 303, 892 309, 337 
Mexico d i, 
Central American Republic do 25, 
Cuba do 42. 
Argentina do 71, 
Bolivia do 2. 
Brazil do 68, 
Chile do 12, 
Colombia do 20, 353 23, < 
Peru do 5, 306 7, ! 
Uruguay do 5, 630 &, 2 
Venezuela do 48,719 39, 095 
Curacao do 7, 289 4,405 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom* thous, of dol 45, 726 91, 965 
Continental Europe, including 
.8.8.R thous. of dol 303, 477 160, 349 
Aid and relief do 152, 490 YS, 027 
Austria* do 14, 203 8, 162 
Aid and relief do 13, 025 7, 788 
Belgium* do 17, 071 45, 272 
Czechoslovakia do 343 6, 404 
Aid and relief do fy 2, 607 
Denmark * do 3, 455 7, 561 
Finland do 2,004 &, 339 
‘rance* do 69, 383 &S8, 130 
Aid and relief do 42,711 605 
Germany* do 61,514 59, 261 
Aid and relief do 47, 092 48, 399 
Greece 2* do 17, 678 7, 897 
Aid and relief do &, 145 2,811 
Italy* do 47, 804 18, 146 
Aid and relief do 25, 23 5, 540 
Netherlands* do 25, 819 », 427 
Norway* do +, 167 10, 837 
Poland and Danzig do 1,346 17, 434 
Aid and relief do 10) 9, 565 


See footnotes on p. 9 


July 31. 1948 


lief” figures by 


making shipment. The 


organizations 
“aid 
type is also shown separately 


constitutes a significant part of 
with areas and countries in 1948; total ex- 
ports appearing alone represent 
chase goods, largely or entirely, except as 
noted. Commodity exports show totals only, 
without break-down into types. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude 


and groups 
and relief” 
where each 


the trade 


cash-pur- 


insurance, 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


Jum 


1, 320, 270 |1, 
1,187,491 1, 


20) 


306,861 1 
162, UST 
164, SS2 


ED STATI 
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July os 
265,185 1, 184, 926 
113,402 1, 086, 951 
151, 783 97, 975 
3, 455 
1, 865 
6, Y24 6H, 335 
7, 956 6, 751 
01 
110, 303 16, 753 
253,422 1,173, 361 
149, 726 154, 462 
444, 596 148, 585 
14 is] 
269 243 
1] 19S 
217 219 
103 102 
211 214 


160, 414 ISO, 305 
130, 591 149, 991 
1s 40 180), 402 
170, 942 SUS, S56 
84, 832 74, O87 
203, 190 174, 834 
ti, 744 23, 489 
37, 709 28, 241 
65, TSS 72, 208 
166, 090 176, 213 
303, 326 315, OSS 
51,729 52, 215 
1}, O48 Hh, 573 
32, 841 51, 383 
4, HHS 58, 024 
» OL 1, 965 
1), 126 45, 525 
10, 505 8, 193 
17,374 18, 297 
7. 5R8 5, 593 
6, 502 2, 395 
34, 947 34, 514 
4, 236 4,753 
15, 234 62, 726 
8, 173 

74, 067 

5, 413 

4, 964 

57, O78 

1, 663 

112 

3, 137 

», OOS 

57, 764 

2,176 





Decem 
ber 


72, 470 


, O28, 682 


143, 78S 
6, S70 
on 

& 


33 O50 


NTRI 


140, 600 
161, 064 
197. 889 
390, 154 
107, 133 
188, 445 
36, O$1 
26, 815 
57, 507 


January 


ES 


090, 645 
906, 914 
183, 731 

9, SSI 
69, 762 
, O81 
16, 366 





1, 742 
72, 906 
, O80, 478 
545, 791 
556, 754 





136, 736 


280, 699 


44,017 
21, 736 
33, 754 
51, 065 
2,151 
5, 836 
8, O28 
19, 099 








transportation, and other charges incident 
to arrival in the United States. General im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme- 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en- 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer- 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption chan- 
nels plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumption. 

Explanation of the coverage of each type 
of exports and of the country data is given 
in the March 27 issue of this publication. 




















1948 January-May 
1936-38 
5-month 
February) March A pril averaee 1947 1948 
1,086, 281 |1, 141,341 (1, 121,731 }1, 236,055 (6, 639,833 | 5, 
902, 124 928, 879 935, 097 5,913,013 | 4 
184, 157 212, 462 186, 63 726, 820 
12,172 17, 101 25, 152 
59, 947 70, 699 55, 254 
13, 476 8, 422 9, 121 
16, 550 13, 686 10, 472 46, 740 
9, 864 
1, 206 1, 065 1,911 
79, 902 101, O77 74, 796 
1,075, 679 1, 130, 888 |1, 111,440 }1, 218, 760 5, 
582, O11 666, 222 527, 181 11, 037, 040 , 3 
573, 674 638, 491 524, 690 11, 025, 480 2. 
441 4164 456 100 537 50 
213 229 225 100 292 221 
207 202 203 100 184 203 
28) 311 256 100 228 277 
122 134 110 1) 110 120 
229 232 233 100 207 230 
AREAS 
j | 
141, 514 151, 286 150, 817 192, 525 | 59E 
113, 418 126,105 | 127,878 112, 590 56 , dll 
174,884 | 197,977 | 188, 945 114, 205 |1, 026, 085 910, 510 
398, 660 409, 202 374, 356 517, 825 | 2, 574, 232 | 1, 935, 729 
135, 564 | 165,611 155, 116 | 485, 592 | 754, 809 
181,729 | 178,114 190, 561 207, 725 985,719 | 903, 422 
45,417 $2,120 27, 910 | 279, 243 | 188, 777 
13, 700 12, 508 10, 541 37, 745 114, 497 64, 716 
62, 374 66, 150 78, 633 53, 435 338, 159 339, 951 
139, 200 148, 768 148, 416 189, 060 855, 945 741, 769 
270, 615 306, 287 298, 848 201, 920 |1, 650,927 | 1, 460, 341 
36, 793 45,655 47,132 34, 375 277, 895 219, 407 
17, 687 18, 404 17, 696 19,360 | 118, 501 105, 745 
37,017 39, 325 40, 207 32,780 | 203,382 200, 433 
48, 249 18, 879 45, 312 33, 040 255, 325 231, 906 
3, 348 3,781 3, 294 2,060 12, 952 14, 456 
45, 684 63, 144 46, 154 24, 945 304, 301 243, 841 
5, 909 5, 662 7, 028 8, 935 54, 709 31, 969 
20, 438 20, 694 21,913 14, 970 101, 039 102, 497 
4, 702 7,026 6, 713 6, 850 | 43, 969 29, 258 
4,110 4,329 7, 651 3, 720 42, 256 26, 290 
38, 397 40, SO7 46, 493 17,055 179, 400 209, 756 
6, 828 7,999 8, O86 12, 655 34, 242 34, 918 
60, 127 51, 704 43, 604 207, 985 514, 197 273, 558 
353, 200 327, 366 302, 755 |2, 1, 644, 165 
164, 692 154, 723 | _- ‘ 752, 236 
14, 524 11, 361 890 63, 459 
14, 335 10, 182 . 34, 382 60, 124 
29, 970 19, 440 32, 100 194, O11 131, 047 
4,144 3, 526 6, 170 30, 924 14, 036 
61 32 14, 936 475 
2, 832 4,188 7, 535 39, 291 16, 026 
3, 332 1, 683 4, 405 22, 390 13, 884 
| 64,467 | 59,387 59,425 | 383, 606 321, 291 
34,484 | 31,208 ; 6, 086 182, 008 
91, 537 8&8, 641 46, 590 236, 665 364, 916 
75,100 | 68,243 }-.__-- | 191,464 | 294,097 
18, 892 22, 684 2, 785 81, 664 94, 610 
14, 927 17, 438 25, 371 63, 994 
41,212 45, 730 26,960 | 240, 989 210, 712 
22,387 | 21,215 s |} 87,138 118, 736 
20, 640 26, 039 33,820 | 168, 466 126, 938 
9, 067 6, 774 8, 365 68, 689 33, 876 
5, 286 943 9, 900 59, 447 30, 914 
670 ! 22 | 44, 224 3, 350 
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EUROPE 
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Continental Europe—Continued 
Portugal* thous. 
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Far East 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


_ Progress, Policies. Procedures — 





Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator, announced on July 
19 tentative allotments, totaling $1,118,- 
800,000, of ECA funds to various par- 
ticipating countries for the July-Septem- 
ber quarter. 

Tentative allotments were made for 
Austria, Denmark, France and its de- 
pendent oversea territories, Greece, Ice- 
land, Ireland, Italy, The Netherlands 
and its dependent oversea territories, 
Norway, and the United Kingdom, as 
well as for the French Zone and the 
Bizone of Germany. 

Sweden, Switzerland, and Portugal re- 
quested no allotment for the quarter. 

Allotments for Turkey and the US- 
UK zone of the Free Territory of Trieste 
will be made as soon as sufficient in- 
formation is received from them. The 
allotment for Belgium-Luxembourg will 
be made following the ratification of the 
bilateral agreement. 

In addition to basic allotments, in- 
cluding grants and loans, totaling $1,- 
617,800,000, supplementary allotments 
amounting to $101,000,000 were tenta- 
tively approved, making a grand total 
of $1,118,800,000 for the quarter. 

The supplementary allotments are 
made to permit the stepping-up of intra- 
European trade restricted at present by 
payments difficulties among the partici- 
pating countries. Participating coun- 
tries needing commodities or materials 
for their economic recovery will use sup- 
plementary allotments to purchase such 
supplies from other participating coun- 
tries which have surpluses of these com- 
modities. 

The tentative allotment figures are im- 
portant to the participating countries in 
the planning of their respective recovery 

programs. The ECA Administrator made 
the determinations after consultation 
with the State Department as to foreign- 
policy factors, and with the National Ad- 
visory Council as to financial factors, as 
required by the ECA enabling legislation. 

The tentative allotments follow, with 
the basic allotment figure including in 
several instances both grants and loans: 


Basic Supplementary 
allotment allotment 
Austria $59, 000, 000 $10, 000, 000 
Denmark -_- 29, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
10 





More Than Billion in Tentative Third-Quarter Allotments, 
to Dozen Countries, Announced by ECA 


Basic 
allotment 


Supplementary 
allotment 


France $221, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 
Greece__---_- 45, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Iceland __- 800, 000 
Ireland__ 20, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Italy_ 144, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Netherlands 105, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 
Norway 18, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
United King- 

dom 320, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Bizone Ger- 

many 42, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
French Zone 

Germany .14, 000, 000 

Total 1, 017, 800, 000 101, 000, 000 


The allotments as listed above have 
not, as yet, been broken down by loan 
and grant for all countries. The deter- 
minations made to date for the third 
quarter of 1948 by loan and grant follow: 


Loans Grants 

Austria $69, 000, 000 
Denmark $7, 500, 000 24, 500, 000 
France 35, 000, 000 216, 000, 000 
Greece 52, 000, 000 
Iceland 800, 000 
Ireland 21, 000, 000 ; 
Italy 15, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 
Norway 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
United King- 

dom 85, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 





Under ECA Act, OIT Will Help De- 
velop Travel by Americans in 


Europe 


Travel by Americans in Europe under 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948 will be developed by the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Paul G. Hoffman, ECA 
Administrator, announced on July 20. 

Under section 117 ‘b) of the act, the 
Administrator, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Commerce, is authorized to 
“facilitate and encourage, through pri- 
vate and public travel, transport, and 
other agencies, the promotion and de- 
velopment of travel by citizens of the 
United States to and within participating 
countries.” 

Commenting on the importance of 
travel by Americans in Europe as a 
means by which the ERP countries can 
earn dollars, Mr. Hoffman said: ‘‘Dollars 
spent by American travelers in Europe 
can play an important part in Europe’s 








Le! 


struggle to balance its books in its trade 
with the Western Hemisphere.” 

Dr. Herbert A. Wilkinson, Chief of the 
Travel Branch of the Office of Interna. 
tional Trade, will direct the Carrying 
out of the provisions of section 117 (pb) 
under a program which has already re. 
ceived ECA approval 

Measures to be explored under the pro- 
gram for stimulation of travel include 
the following: 

Special measures to alleviate the North 
Atlantic passenger-transport bottleneck: 

The development of cff-season travel 
programs to utilize fully existing facili- 
ties; 

Development of a program for low- 
cost travel facilities to and within Eu- 
rope; 

Elimination of official 
travel to and within Europe 

In effecting the program, the services 
of the 16-nation committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Official Travel Or- 
ganizations will be utilized, as well as 
governmental and_ private’ industry 
media in the United States 


barriers to 


Director of ECA Program Coordi- 


nation Division Chosen 


Appointment of Edward T. Dickinson, 
Jr., New York businessman, as director of 
the new Program Coordination Division 
of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been announced 

His division is responsible for evaluat- 
ing and recommending, for the Admin- 
istrator’s approval, ECA programs for 
the participating countries in Europe. 
The division’s functions are based on 
requests of the OEEC and the partici- 
pating countries, as well as on the recom- 
mendations of the ECA Food and Indus- 
try Divisions regarding specific com- 
modities. 

Mr. Dickinson, 37, was graduated from 
Yale University in 1932. He worked in 
banking and insurance in New York 
until 1936 when he joined the U. S. Steel 
Corp. In 1942 as research assistant to 
the Chairman of the Board of U.S. Steel, 
he was granted leave to become execu- 
tive director of the Planning Committee 
of the War Production Board 

In 1943 he joined the Marine Corps 
and was on duty with the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, engaged in activities with 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany— Josef Hiittner-Chalupka, (13b) 
Kronwinkl ‘Landshut, seeks representation 
of American firms interested in trading with 
Germany 

Germany—Hans Peter Kickers (agent), 
Oberstrasse 31, Kiedrich-Rheingau, offers 
chemicals, leather goods, and machinery 

Germany—-J. Luhmann Spitalerstrasse 16, 
IV, Hamburg 1, seeks agencies for polishes, 
paints, and varnishes, as well as food prod- 
ucts and other merchandise 

Germany—Carl Mehlert (broker, agent), 
Naumannsweg 2, Hamburg 20, wishes to con- 
tact American exporters of dried fruits and 
honey 

Germany—Alfred Metzeler, Ing., Bahnhof- 
Strasse 303, KOnigshofen 1, Grabfeld (13a), 
wishes to export machine for production of 
bronzing powders. 

Germany—Friedrich Stuhlmiiller (manu- 
facturer), Hochhaus II, Heiligengeistfeld, 
(24a) Hamburg, British Zone, offers to ex- 
port church plates of gold, silver, and other 
metals, ivory, and precious stones. 

Germany—Varga & Co. G. m. b. H. (im- 
porter exporter), Slevogstrasse 58, (23) 
Bremen, wishes to export tertiles and orien- 
tal carpets of Hungarian style 

Japan-—Mainami Trading Co. Inc. (im- 
porter /exporter) , No. 7-13, 1-chome, Yotsuya, 
Sinjuku-Ward, Tokyo, offers to export Japa- 
hese canned mandarin oranges, Agar-agar, 
and canned tuna (albacore), packed in 
American cottonseed oil. 


Tibet Tribe Mission Seeks 
Direct Trade With U. S. 
A trade mission from Tibet is now in 


the United States for the purpose of de- 
Veloping direct trade between this coun- 


July 31, 1948 


According to Tsepon 
Shakabpa, Chief of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of Tibet, his 
Government is anxious to develop direct 
trade relations with private firms in this 
country and to expand the volume and 
type of our trade with Tibet. 

Exports from Tibet have consisted 


bers of the mission, is of wide variety 
including carvings of gold, silver, and 
wood; woolen carpets; and tapestries. 
The Tibetans are also interested in im- 
porting agricultural implements and 
machines, as well as other manufactured 
articles needed by their people. 


In addition to Tsepon Shakabpa, the 
mission consists of Unda Surkang Sey, 
Kuladharma Ratna, who is interpreter, 


principally of wool, musk, hides, and goat 
hair. A unique opportunity is offered 
United States importers in the handi- 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Machine Tools: 36. 
ya Machinery: 
Industrial—1, 2, 4, 5, 9, 11, 34, 36, 38. 
Road-building—2. 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning—10 
Metals: 33, 35. 
Mirrors (photoprinted): 12. 
Motors: 22. 
Oil (inedible): 41. 
Oil Cans: 21. 
Optical Goods: 18. 
Plastics: 41. 
Precision Instruments and Tools: 25 
Raw Materials: 11, 32. 
Rubber Articles: 19. 
Steel Products: 2. 
Technical Information: 5, 9. 
Teztiles: 1, 37, 39, 40, 41. 
Tonka Beans: 16. 


Aircraft and Parts: 8. 

Alcoholic Beverages 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 38, 
39, 40. 

Ball Bearings: 23. 

Beeswarz: 27, 28 

Ceramics: 7. 

Chemicals: 2 

Chinaware: 7. 

Clothing and Accessories: 14 

Construction Materials: 2, 41. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 27, 2d. 

Earthenware: 13. 

Electrical Equipment: 22. 

Fibers: 24. 

Flowers: 26. 

Glassware: 7, 29. 

Handicraft: 13. 

Hardware: 29, 38. 

Hatters’ Supplies: 3. 

Jewelry: 3. Tools: 38. 

Laboratory Equipment: 30. Toys: 15. 

Lumber: 41. Wire: 31, 35. 
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Rinshi Pangdatshang, and Kenchung 
Chankyimpa. The group will remain in 
the United States until the first week of 
September and interested American 
firms may communicate with them in 
care of the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Catalogs and advertis- 
ing literature of American firms are de- 
sired by the mission which will report 
on its findings upon return to Tibet. 


German-Owned Assets 


To Be Sold in Italy 


A total of 60,368 shares of stock, owned 
by Germans residing in Germany, in the 
Societa Anonima Italiana dei Forni 
Eléttrici e Dell ’Eléttrocarbonium, Milan, 
Italy, are offered for sale by the Com- 
mittee for the Liquidation of German 
Assets in Italy. 

The shares have a face value of 175 
lire each. Total evaluation is placed at 
1,056,440,000 lire, at a rate of 17,500 lire 
per share, which will be considered the 
minimum sale price. 

Conditions for bidding are as follows: 


1. Bids, prepared on stamped paper of 32 
lire, or on plain or letterhead paper bearing 
a properly canceled stamp in that amount, 
must cover the total number of shares, based 
on the minimum sale price quoted above. 

2. They must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of nationality of the bidder or bid- 
ders issued by proper authority stating that 
interested party is not acting for nor on be- 
half of any person or entity owned or con- 
trolled by German nationals. 

3. Offers must be stated in Italian lire, 
although payment may be made in any cur- 
rency acceptable to the Committee. 

4. To guarantee payment of expenses and 
price offered, bidders must deposit into the 
Special Account maintained with the Ufficio 
Italiano dei Cambi an amount equivalent to 
50.000,000 lire, in any currency acceptable to 
the Committee. This sum will be returned 
to unsuccessful bidders upon completion of 
sale. 


5. All expenses of purchase, including taxes, 
and cost of evaluation shall be payable by 
the purchaser. 

Tenders must be submitted, in sealed 
envelopes, to the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, Ragionéria Generale dello Stato, Uf- 
ficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, Rome, Italy, 
by September 28, 1948. 


Bids on Anhydrous-Ethyl- 
Aleohol Plants Invited 


United States firms are invited by the 
Direcci6n Genera] de Combustibles Vege- 
tales y Derivados of Argentina to bid on 
the delivery, erection, and initial opera- 
tion of five plants for the production of 
anhydrous-ethyl alcohol. 

Bids must be in the hands of the Direc- 
cidn General no later than August 15, 
1948, and should be addressed to that 
agency at Diagonal Roque Saenz Pena 
1190—8 piso, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Tenders should include the following 
information: 


1. Detailed technical plans and specifica- 
tions of plants for producing anhydrous- 
ethyl alcohol from corn, with photographs if 
possible. 

2. Memorandum describing process, and 
indicating production capacity and cycle of 
operation. 

3. Yield of the raw material (corn). 

4. Fuel used to operate the installations. 
Should the fuel be of mineral origin, indi- 
cate possibility of substituting vegetable 
fuel. 

5. Staff required to operate one installa- 
tion. 

6. Delivery date, conditions of sale, and 
f. o. b. price. Delivery dates may be on a 
fixed successive basis. 

7. Installation and initial operation to be 
done by vendor's technicians. Time required 
for these phases should be specified. 

8. Square feet or meters of ground re- 
quired for one installation. 

9. Whether vendor will supervise direction 
and/or construction of the plant buildings. 

10. Prepare bids according to the capacity 
of the vendor for one plant, and in groups of 
two, three, four, and five. 

11. Guaranty of performance and outline 
of antecedents, to facilitate the Direccion 
General's decision to purchase. 

12. Separate bids, if possible, for repair 
shops, warehouses for raw materials, deposits 
for alcohol, transportation for the finished 
product (trucks, railway tank cars, truck- 
trailers), and loading and unloading depots. 

13. Whether vendor will undertake direc- 
tion and/or construction of repair shops, de- 
posits, warehouses, and loading and unload- 
ing depots. 


For Sale: Patent Rights 
on Pneumatic Vibrator 


Patent rights on a pneumatic vibrating 
machine for massage purposes are for 
sale by the holder, Miss Lina Romanelli, 
of Florence, Italy, according to the Amer- 
ican Consulate in Florence. The patent, 
reportedly issued in the United States on 
October 15, 1940, is No. 2,218,081. The 
apparatus which it covers consists of a 
mechanical unit, a massage handle, and 
eight different interchangeable tips, 
specially designed for application to the 
various body contours, scalp, and gums— 
all packed in a convenient portable car- 
rying case. 

One copy of a descriptive pamphlet ‘in 
Italian) has been furnished to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. It may be 
obtained on a loan basis upon applica- 
tion to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Communications concerning this offer 
should be addressed to Miss Lina Roma- 
nelli, Via Cairoli 11, Florence, Italy. 


Eastern Bengal Railway 
To Buy River Moorings 


The Eastern Bengal Railway seeks 
quotations and full descriptive details on 
six sets of river moorings for oceangoing 
vessels. Specifications are as follows: 
Each set should consist of four buoys 





equipped with naval-type, single-fluke, 
3-ton anchors; gravity shackles; 21-inch 
stud-linked cable; swivels on each buoy; 
and 30-fathom cable attached to cylin- 
drical buoys. 

Quotations should be for delivery at 
Chittagong, and should be addressed to 
General Manager, Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way, Chittagong, Eastern Pakistan. 


Indochina Invites Bids on 
Dried and Condensed Milk 


Tenders for unspecified quantities of 
dried and condensed milks are invited by 
the Government of Indochina. 

Bids should quote on dried milk in 5. 
pound boxes, and on condensed milk in 
30- to 50-pound containers, and should 
include the _ following information: 
Trade-mark, country of origin, manu- 
facturer’s name, number of cans per 
case, net weight of cans, fat content of 
milk, amount of water to be added, year 
prepared, and f. 0. b. and c. i. f. prices. 

Manufacturers and suppliers inter- 
ested in submitting offers should address 
the Office of the Economic Counselor of 
Indochina, Saigon, Indochina. 


New Equipment for New 
Zealand’s Substations 


Bids for additional equipment for its 
substation project are now invited by the 
New Zealand Hydroelectric Department. 
Present requirements are: 

1. 110-kv. outdoor switchgear and 
steel work for Upper Hutt Substation. 
Contract No. 91, section 269 Palmerston 
North. Bids close at 4 p. m., September 
21, 1948. 

2. 11-kv. control board’ for Khandal- 
lah Substation. Contract No. 92, section 
297 Palmerston North. Bids close at 4 
p. m., September 28, 1948. 

Three copies of each tender, including 
conditions of contract, drawings, and 
specifications, have been made available 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
These may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25,D.C. Copies of specifica- 
tions may also be obtained from the office 
of the New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 
1800 K St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Turkish Mine Owner Seeks 
U. S. Participation 


American participation in the exploi- 
tation of zinc, silver, lead, and chrome 
mines in Turkey is sought by the owner, 
Mrs. Hacer Kologlu, according to the 
American Consulate in Izmir, Turkey. 

Tests made by an official Turkish or- 
ganization establish the chrome-ore 
content at 56.85 percent. No analyses 
have yet been made of the zinc, lead, 
and silver deposits. 
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The owner advises that she would 
accept one and one-half parts to every 
two and one-half parts received by the 
collaborating firm or individual, pro- 
yided she was not required to bear any 
share of the expenses of exploitation. 

Additional information, including a 
map of the area in which the mines are 
located and a copy of the report on the 
chrome analysis, is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete details may be obtained from 
Mrs. Hacer Kologlu, Silifke Caddesi 222, 
Kiremithane Mahhalesi, Mersin, Turkey. 


Chilean Visitor Interested 
in Wine and Lumber Trades 


A Chilean’ vineyardist—Alejandro 
Dussaillant—has been commissioned by 
his Government to study vineyard prac- 
tices and the wine trade in the United 
States, as well as utilization of forests 
and the lumber trade. He particularly 
desires to visit representative vineyards 
in California and to meet technical men 
in that State. 

Mr. Dussaillant will remain in the 
United States for 3 or 4 months, and in 
addition to spending some time in Cali- 
fornia, will visit Detroit, Boston, New 
York, and Washington. Firms or in- 
dividuals in a position to assist him in 
his mission may address him c/o the 
Chilean Consulate General, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—John Sackville, representing 
Sackville & Sons Pty. Ltd. (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), 129 Queensberry Street, 
Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
arranging for the purchase of tertiles, as well 
as machinery for the manufacture of cloth- 
ing. Scheduled to arrive during August, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Department of Commerce 
Regional Office, Empire State Building, 60th 
floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and Memphis. 

2. Ceylon—Gahmini Ryle Johannes De 
Soysa, representing De Soysa & Co. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent, managing agents for tea, 
rubber, and coconut estates), 201 Kew Road, 
Colombo, is interested in obtaining agencies 
and exclusive distributorships for Ceylon of 
American manufacturers of steel (building) 
and allied products, road-making machinery, 
sawmills, creosoting plants, and chemical 
products. Scheduled to arrive July 10, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o H. W. French & Co. Inc., 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Cleveland, 
Denver, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 

3. Cuba—Juan Gil Delgado (importer, 
commission merchant), 468 Cuba, Habana, is 
interested in purchasing hatters’ supplies and 
fancy jewelry. Scheduled to arrive July 16, 
Via Miami, for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Victoria, Seventh Avenue, at 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Boston. 


July 31, 1948 


4. India—Jayant Kumar Shah, represent- 
ing Jivraj Shah Co., opposite Chowpatty Sea 
Face, Bombay 7, is interested in purchas- 
ing woodworking machinery and lathes; also, 
wishes to obtain agency for sale of wood- 
working machinery in India. Scheduled to 
arrive July 24, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o American 
Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, and San Francisco, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. India—Kuvarji Lalji Shah, representing 
Govindji Bharmal & Co. (wholesaler, manu- 
facturer, commission merchant), 77-81 Clive 
Road, Dana Bunder, Bombay, is interested in 
oil refining, extracting, and workshop ma- 
chinery; also, desires technical information 
on oil refining and extracting. Scheduled 
to arrive August 15, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Ameri- 
can Express Co. Inc., Clients’ Mail Dept., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

6. India—G. V. Raman, representing Black- 
woods India Ltd. (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), 2 Mangoe Lane, Cal- 
cutta, is interested in establishing connec- 
tions with American manufacturers of 
consumer and capital goods. Scheduled to 
arrive July 16, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Under- 
wood Corp., International Division, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

7. Norway—Peter M. Kolderup (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, commission 
merchant, sales/indent agent), 60 Strand- 
gaten, Bergen, is interested in introducing 
Norwegian hand-made art ceramic into the 
United States; also, wishes to import china 
and glassware into Norway. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 30, via Seattle, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S.—address: 4252 Palermo Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 43, Calif. Itinerary: Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 


8. Siam—Maj. Gen. Chai Pratipasen, Hong- 
kong Bank Lane, Siphya Road, Bangkok, rep- 
resenting Siamese Airways Co., Airways 
House, Bangkok, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of airplanes and _ parts. 
Scheduled to arrive July 5, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
North American Aviation Co., Inc., Los An- 
geles Branch, 5601 W. Imperial Highway, Los 
Angeles, Calif., or Beech Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kans. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Wichita, and Baltimore. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

9. Union of South Africa—R. F. H. Hellings, 
representing Cape Portland Cement Co., P. O. 
Box 1067, Capetown, is interested in cement 
and related equipment; also, desires technical 
information on cement equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 16, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 or 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
The American Concrete Institute, New Cen- 
ter Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

10. Union of South Africa—Isaac Larry 
Ziman, representing Stellenbosch Steam 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. 
Box 139, Stellenbosch, Cape, is interested in 
laundry and dry-cleaning machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive the beginning of August, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Mr. and Mrs. Irving Ziman, 1565 
Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 33, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and cities in New Jersey 
and California. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

11. Venezuela—Ibrahim S. Yordi, repre- 
senting A. S. Yorde Hnos.—‘‘Zapateria New 





York” (importer, retailer, wholesaler), Ave- 
nida Libertador 27, Maracaibo, is interested 
in purchasing materials and machinery for 
the manufacture of shoes. Scheduled to 
arrive July 28, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2or3 months. U.S. address: c/o Harry S. 
Deen, St. Paul, Va. Itinerary: St. Paul (Va.), 
New York, and Washington. 

12. Wales—Alfred Foulks, 38 Woodman- 
sterne Road, Carshalton Beeches, Surrey, 
England, representing Novolor Ltd. (manu- 
facturer) , The Trading Estate, Bridgend, Gla- 
morganshire, is interested in exporting to the 
United States photoprinted mirrors for ad- 
vertising, souvenir, and technical purposes; 
will consider appointing exclusive distributor 
in each field. He is now in the United States 
until August 15. U. S. address: Shelton 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue at Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, July 17, 1948.) 


Import Opportunities 


13. Belgium—André Bayer (manufacturer), 
1 rue du Miroir, Vilvorde, offers to export 250 
to 500 monthly of handicraft luxury earthen- 
ware articles, such as tea and coffee sets and 
other tableware. All goods well-finished, de 
luxe quality. Firm asks that full shipping 
instructions be given by purchaser. A few 
photographs available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Belgium—L. Bodart (manufacturer), 7 
rue Lucien Naméche, Namur, wishes to export 
de luxe quality, hand-knitted woolen layettes, 
including sleeved vests, socks, bonnets, and 
coats. Firm requests complete shipping in- 
structions from buyer. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. . 

15. Belgium—J. Bonhomme  (manufac- 
turer), 13-15 rue du Gymnase, Verviers, offers 
to export and seeks United States agent for 
first-rate luxury wooden toys, such as ani- 
mals on wheels, and various harnesses. Firm 
requests complete shipping instructions from 
buyer. 

16. Brazil—Nahon & Serruya (export mer- 
chant), Travessa Marquez de Pombal 18, 
Belem, Para, offers to export 11,000 pounds of 
crystallized tonka beans. 

17. Denmark—S¢ron Kruse (manufac- 
turers’ agent), Parkalle 3, Aarhus, offers to 
export unlimited quantities of wine. Firm 
states it has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States, and requests 
any pertinent information from buyer. 

18. Denmark — Skandinavisk @Mjenteknik 
(manufacturer/exporter of artificial eyes), 50 
Frederiksberg Alle, Copenhagen V., wishes to 
export and seeks agent for plastic artificial 
eyes and optical articles. Firm states it has 
had no previous experience in shipping to 
the United States, and requests any pertinent 
information from buyer. 

19. England—Dodwell & Co., Ltd. (export 
merchants) , 24 St. Mary Axe, London, E. C. 3., 
offers to export and seeks agent for large 
quantities of high-grade Sorbo sponge-rubber 
products. Sample toilet sponge and com- 
plexion glove available on loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Firm 
states new price lists and catalogs are in 
preparation. 

20. England—Fergusson, Wild & Co., Ltd. 
(agents), 15 St. Helen’s Place, London, E. C. 
3., offers its services as buying agents, con- 
firmers, and shippers. 

21. England—Muller & Co. (England) Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Alton Works, Long Bank, 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR GUINEA STRAW 


The Argentine Secretariat of Industry and 
Commerce has resolved to increase the pro- 
visional exportable quota of guinea straw to 
4,000 tons from the 2,000 tons authorized in 
1947, according to a United States Embassy 
report from Buenos Aires, dated July 1, 1948 


List OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
ACCORDED DuTY-FREE ENTRY 


By joint resolution of the Argentine Minis- 
try of Finance and the Secretariat of In- 
dustry and Commerce, regulations have just 
been issued covering the duty-free entry of 
materials and machinery for the construction 
industry, according to a United States Em- 
bassy report of July 1, 1948. 

This privilege remains subject to the usual 
requirements contained in existing laws and 
regulations so as not to operate to the detri- 
ment of the fiscal provisions in force 

Applications for duty-free entry must be 
made to the Import and Export Bureau of 
the Secretariat of Industry and Commerce 
which will grant the corresponding permit, 
once it has been proved that the order has 
actually been accepted in the country of 
origin, and against delivery of the shipping 
documents 

The following are the materials and ma- 
chinery which are considered essential for 
construction and which come under free im- 
portation: 

White cement; hydraulic lime; white and 
colored tiles; roof and floor tiles; roof tiles; 
Sheets of fibro-cement; aluminum sheets 
and accessories; zinc sheets; galvanized iron 
in sheets or frames; boulders; gravel; asbes- 
tos in pasteboard and powder; plastic mag- 
nesia; fabric and cloth in general; metallic 
cloth and fabric; 

Sanitary equipment and accessories; 

Iron—round, unprocessed from 6 to 24 
mm.; normal profile from 8 to 20 mm.; 
angles—80 x 80 x 7 mm., 80 x 80 x 8, 80 x 80 x 9, 
100 x 100 x 8, 100 x 100 x 10, 100 x 100 x 12, 
120 x 120 x 10, 120 x 120 x 12, and 120 x 120 x 
14; and in sheets, unprocessed; 

Glass—‘‘martele,”’ double, triple, and wire; 
flat glass, grooved glass or plain, for tran- 
soms; flat plain glass for floors; 

Pipes—bronze, of 44 inch to 1 inch; gal- 
vanized iron, from 1% inch to 1 inch; cast 
iron; steel with or without seams; and lead; 

Electrical materials—riveted outlet boxes; 
reinforced cable, conductor cable; meters; 
insulated tape of tar or rubber; 

Heating equipment—radiators, boilers; 

Iron for metal carpentry—special profiles; 

Construction hardware—hinges, locks, 
keys, bolts, springs, and door bolts; 

Machinery—concrete mixers, grinders and 
mixers, elevators in unlimited quantities, and 
accessories; 
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Machinery for the manufacture of bricks, 
tiles, cement blocks, fibro-cement, and ac- 
cessories; and 

Aachinery for painting 

(For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1948.) 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR WHEAT BypropuctTs 
FIXED 

The Argentine Secretariat of Industry and 
Commerce has fixed the exportable quota 
for wheat byproducts at 500,000 tons, ac- 
cording to a United States Embassy report 
from Buenos Aires, dated July 1, 1948. The 
quota covers wheat byproducts whether ex- 
ported as wheat byproducts, as mixtures and 
prepared combinations with other cereals, 
as byproducts suitable or not for human con- 
sumption, or in other forms 


EXPORTS OF SEMOLA AND SEMOLINA UNDER 
TRADE PROMOTION INSTITUTE 

By resolution of the Argentine Secretariat 
of Industry and Commerce, exportation otf 
semola and semolina will now come under 
the control of the Argentine Trade Promo- 
tion Institute, according to a United States 
Embassy report from Buenos Aires, dated 
July 1, 1948. In the future, export permits 
will be granted for these products only when 
requested by the Institute or by private or- 
ganizations which have acquired the author- 
ity for such exports from the Institute 


Bahamas 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in general throughout the month 
of June was quiet, reflecting a seasonable 
falling off. Foodstuffs and building ma- 
terials were in good demand, but impor- 
tations were restricted by control regu- 
lations. Notwithstanding this there was 
a good deal of construction work in prog- 
ress, supplies in the majority of cases 
being obtained from sterling sources. 
Real-estate operations slowed down con- 
siderably, no transactions of importance 
having been reported during the month. 
Money still circulated freely, and com- 
mercial obligations continued to receive 
proper attention. The labor situation 
seemed quiet. 

No commercial failures or business 
liquidations were reported during the 
month. There were no changes in credit 
terms to the colony, a good percentage 
of the local import business being on a 
cash or letter-of-credit basis. 

On June 7 the Controller of Exchange 
announced that during May 1948 expen- 


ditures of United States dollars amounted 
to $888,000 and receipts $408,000, leaving 
a deficit of $480,000. Expenditures of 
Canadian dollars amounted to $374,000 
and receipts $154,000, resulting in a def. 
icit of $220,000. On July 7 it was an. 
nounced that the June figures showeg 
expenditures of United States dollars at 
$727,000, receipts $451,000, with a result. 
ing deficit of $276,000. Expenditures of 
Canadian dollars were $336,000, receipts 
$147,000, and the deficit $189,000. 

Thus again the colony has failed to 
live on its dollar income. According to 
information given by the Exchange Con- 
trol Committee, total purchases of dol- 
lars from the United Kingdom dollar poo} 
in 1947 were $6,405,000. When this is 
compared with the total purchases for 
the first 6 months of 1948, it will be seen 
that purchases of dollars during the first 
half of this year are already higher than 
half of the 1947 total. Since January, 
February, and March are usually consid- 
ered the months of greatest dollar in- 
come and least dollar expenditure, this 
means that the colony has been spending 
its dollars this year at a faster rate in 
relation to its income than it did last 
year. 

The Exchange Control Committee re- 
signed during the month, and the Con- 
troller of Exchange has now been placed 
in full charge of all matters relating to 
exchange control. The local business- 
men who made up this committee are 
said to have resigned because their busi- 
ness interests conflicted with the restric- 
tions being placed upon exchange 

In a move to attract tourists of the 
moderate-income group, permission was 
being sought by a promotor to establish 
a tourist colony on the Out Island 
Grand Bahama. However, some doubt 
prevailed as to whether this scheme 
would be permitted by the authorities 
There are divergent points of view among 
officials in the Bahamas as to whether 
such a holiday camp should be encour- 
aged or not. 

The labor situation was calm. The 
early part of June saw two busy weeks 
in which laborers were recruited for work 
in Minnesota. Local officials felt that 
this should ease the labor situation until 
later in the year when with the open- 
ing of the new winter tourist season more 
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jobs will be available and the danger of 
trouble less likely. 

The tomato situation continued to 
cause concern. There was a general feel- 
ing that Canada would make arrange- 
ments to permit the importation of some 
Bahamian tomatoes this year. While 
nothing definite had been published, it 
was believed that some arrangements 
had been made to have Canada take at 
Jeast part of this year’s tomato crop. 

A tri-cornered summer cruise service, 
New York-Bermuda—Nassau-New York, 
was started during the month by the 
Eastern Steamship Lines. This is a fort- 
nightly service with the S. S. Evangeline. 


Belgium and 
Luxembourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax ABOLISHED 


The 3 percent tax applicable to exports 
from the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union was abolished as of June 27, 1948, 
except for a large number of metallurgical 
products, according to a decree published in 
the Moniteur Belge of the same date. The 
tax on the metallurgical products will con- 
tinue to apply until December 31, 1948. 

{A list of these products is available in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.| 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated July 16, 1948) 


Toward the end of June, a message 
was sent to the Brazilian Congress sub- 
mitting for ratification the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade con- 
cluded at Geneva and requesting au- 
thorization to readjust the customs tariff 
by increasing rates 40 percent on all 
products except petroleum and certain 
woo] items. Congress indicated that the 
subject was too complex to be passed 
within a few days but that definite ac- 
tion would be taken before the end of 
July. In the meantime, the protocol to 
bring agreement into effect provisionally 
was signed by Brazil before the June 30 
dead line 

Brazil declared its official exchange 
rate to the International Monetary Fund 
as 18.50 cruzeiros to the dollar. One ef- 
fect of this has been to eliminate the 
prevalent speculation concerning a pos- 
sible devaluation of Brazilian currency. 

There are strong indications of a de- 
cline in imports because of difficulties in 
obtaining import licenses. Dealers in 
less essential items are affected to the 
greatest extent, but delays inherent in 
Screening applications indicate at least 
a temporary decline in other imports as 


July 31, 1948 


well. Because of this diminution in im- 
ports, a More optimistic atmosphere pre- 
vails in domestic industrial circles. Tex- 
tile manufacturers, except producers of 
silk goods, are reported to have a large 
backlog of orders. Wholesale and retail 
trade, however, has shown no improve- 
ment, and the domestic collection situa- 
tion remains unsatisfactory. 

Harvesting is drawing to a close in 
practically all the principal agricultural 
regions. The Sao Paulo cotton crop, 
now estimated at 152,000 metric tons, is 
the smallest crop in more than 10 years. 
Total production for all Brazil probably 
will not exceed 260,000 metric tons. The 
corn crop is also reported to be below 
average in central Brazil, but other crops 
show increases over the preceding year. 
Coffee and sugar are expected to show 
marked increases in production in cen- 
tral Brazil. The preliminary estimate 
for 1948-49 sugar production is approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 bags, and consump- 
tion is expected to be 19,000,000 bags. Of 
the expected surplus, 1,900,000 bags al- 
ready are designated for export under 
offsetting payments to meet world com- 
petition. 

To place manufacturers on a competi- 
tive basis with foreign producers, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution published on 
July 9, Brazilian crude rubber will hence- 
forth be sold to domestic manufacturers 
at world market prices for the produc- 
tion of goods for export. The higher lo- 
cal prices for the crude still must be paid 
when the rubber goods are for domestic 
consumption. 

The employing classes of Brazil 
started a drive to repeal sections of the 
workingman’s compensation law which 
requires that all such insurance shall be 
placed with the retirement and pension 
institute beginning in 1949. 

A bill to provide a weekly paid day of 
rest was passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and forwarded to the Senate. Under 
the bill in its present form, workers paid 
on a monthly or a fortnightly basis were 
excluded from its benefits, and the addi- 
tional day’s pay would be forfeited by 
absentees. 

The commercial workers and employ- 
ers’ syndicates in the Federal District 
failed to reach an agreement On pro- 
posed wage increases, and the dispute 
between them was submitted to the re- 
gional labor courts. The opinion of the 
court counsel was favorable to the work- 
ers, but the court itself has reached no 
decision. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished (data for the comparable period 
of the preceding year in parentheses) 
are as follows: Exports—January—April, 
1,335,863 metric tons (1,136,167), 6,142,- 
961,000 cruZzeios (7,164,016,000); im- 
ports—January—March, 1,570,753 metric 
tons (1,671,839), 5,605,097,000 cruzeiros 
(4,878,396,000). 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS FOR ESSENTIAL 
COMMODITIES 


The Banking Superintendency of Brazil 
issued, on July 6, 1948, circular No. 147 con- 
cerning exchange cover for certain commodi- 
ties, according to a telegram received from 
the United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

The new circular supplements that of June 
17, which provided that no closing of free cur- 
rency exchange will be authorized before 
the lapse of 45 days from the date of regis- 
tration of the application for exchange. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3, 1948, 
for a full announcement.) It is now pro- 
vided that the 45-day waiting period for au- 
thorization to close exchange in free cur- 
rency will not affect requests referring to 
imports of trucks, coal, wheat and wheat 
flour, tin plate, gasoline, combustible and 
lubricating oils, petroleum, newsprint, strep- 
tomycin, and penicillin. 

The stipulation is made that, in the case 
of opening letters of credit, the commission 
charge does not exceed that of the Bank of 
Brazil, or one-fourth of 1 percent, and that 
remittances are undertaken without commis- 
sion, such terms to be clearly specified in the 
respective exchange contracts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROPOSED INCREASED DUTIES ON MOST 
IMPORTS 


A message by the President of Brazil to the 
Congress on June 24, 1948, requested ratifica- 
tion of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade signed at Geneva on October 30, 1947, 
and included a project of law which would in- 
crease the specific import-duty rates of the 
Brazilian customs tariff by 40 percent, effec- 
tive from August 1, 1948, according to a 
report dated July 1, 1948, from the United 
States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. The tariff 
increase is to compensate for the depreciation 
in the Brazilian currency since 1934. 

The proposed law exempts from the 40 per- 
cent increase, raw wool, washed or scoured 
wool, and carded or combed wool, and 
wool prepared in any way including tops 
and laps, and all petroleum products except 
those included in the Brazilian Schedule of 
Concessions of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

Another article of the draft law would place 
the Brazilian tariff concessions of the Geneva 
Agreement in effect as of August 1, 1948. 

The President would be authorized to make 
emergency reductions from the adjusted 
rates within the margin of the 40 percent 
increase, on products in short supply or which 
are important factors in the cost of living. 

The Brazilian customs tariff regulations are 
to be reprinted to show the adjusted rates as 
well as the concession rates of the Geneva 
Agreement. 

| The following issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY contain special articles and an- 
nouncements relating to the Geneva Agree- 
ment: November 29, 1947, an article on the 
general provisions of the Geneva Agreement; 
March 6, 1948 (page 7), United States and 
Brazilian Tariff Concessions at Geneva; and 
July 24, 1948, an announcement of the 
placing in effect on July 31, 1948, on a pro- 
visional basis, of the United States and Bra- 
zilian tariff concessions of the Geneva Agree- 
ment as well as the general provisions of the 
agreement. 

The complete list of the Brazilian schedule 
of tariff concessions of the Geneva Agree- 
ment, showing both the preagreement and 
the agreement rates of duty, has been pub- 
lished as Report No. 11, dated May 1948, in 
the series Reports on Geneva Tariff Conces- 
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sions (Supplement to International Refer- 


ence Service), “Schedule of Concessions 
Granted by Brazil in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade Concluded at Geneva, 
October 30, 1947,” which can be purchased 
for 10 cents from the United States Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., or through any 
of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. | 


Export LICENSING OF BaABASSU RESUMED 


The exportation of babassu kernels and Oil 
from Brazil under license is again permitted, 
according to a telegram from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro received 
July 26, 1948. 


DuTY-FREE ENTRY PROPOSED FOR BRAN, 
SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, AND OATS AND 
ALFALFA IN BALES 


The President of Brazil has sent a message 
to Congress, requesting legislation permitting 
the duty-free entry for 6 months of bran, 
shorts and middlings (farelo, farelinho e 
triguilho), and oats and alfalfa in bales, ac- 
cording to an airgram of June 14, 1948, from 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS REVISED 


British Honduras import restrictions were 
revised by Government Order No. 398 of May 
29, 1948, issued by the Import Control and 
Supply Office and published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of June 5, 1948. (See ForEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, 1948, for 
the original list of restricted commodities.) 

The following items have been deleted 
from the original list: All kinds of fresh fruit, 
except for the Christmas season which is 
limited to 50 percent of the amount of the 
1946 imports; all kinds of oils and fats, ex- 
cept compound lard, pure lard, butter, mar- 
garine, cottonseed oil, soybean oil, olive oil 
(for medicinal purposes), and oils and fats 
required as auxiliary substances for the local 
manufacture of soap, margarine, and allied 
products; tea, limited to the amount of the 
1946 imports; all “other kinds” of apparel 
except neckties, cravats, suspenders or gar- 
ters, arm bands, sanitary belts, sanitary rub- 
berized apparel, collar bands, pajamas, and 
nightdresses; all kinds of underwear, con- 
taining any proportion of pure silk, except 
brassieres, corsets, stays, and girdles; all 
kinds of firearms, except shotguns; all “other 
cotton manufactures,”’ except sheets, pillow 
cases, handkerchiefs, cotton blankets, table- 
cloths, towels, diapers, serviettes, table nap- 
kins, trimmings, and tape; all Kinds of 
household and other electrical appliances, 
for a preliminary period of 6 months; all 
kinds of perfumery and cosmetics, except 
tooth paste and tooth powder; paper manu- 
factures, including albums of all kinds, pa- 
per novelties, such as doilies and handker- 
chiefs, except cleansing tissues, Christmas 
crackers, and calendars and advertising mat- 
ter except where shipped free of cost; all 
kinds of plate and plated ware, except cut- 
lery, forks, and spoons; and toys of all kinds, 
limited to 50 percent of 1946 imports. 

For the foregoing deleted items the follow- 
ing list of prohibited or restricted items is 
to be substituted: 

Fruit, fresh—all kinds (except for the 
Christmas season, which is limited to the 
amount of the imports during October, No- 
vember, and December, 1946); 

Oils and fats—all kinds, except butter, 
olive oil (for medicinal purposes), cotton- 
seed oil (when approved by the Senior Medi- 
cal Officer), and oils and fats required as 
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auxiliary substances for the local manufac- 
ture of soap, margarine, and allied products; 

Tea—all kinds; 

Apparel, other kinds—all kinds, except 
suspenders, garters, men’s belts, work gloves, 
hat leathers, sanitary belts, sanitary rubber- 
ized apparel, collar bands; 

Apparel, underwear—all kinds, 
brassieres, corsets, stays, and girdles. 

Arms—all kinds, except shotguns which are 
limited to the amount of 1947 imports. 

“Other cotton manufactures’’—all kinds, 
except cotton blankets, towels, diapers, serv- 
iettes, trimmings, and tape; 

Electrical apparatus: household and other 
appliances—all kinds; 

Perfumery and cosmetics—all kinds; 

Paper—albums (all kinds), all paper novel- 
ties, including doilies and handkerchiefs 
(except cleansing tissues), Christmas crack- 
ers, and calendars and advertising matter 
except where supplied free of cost; 

Plate and plated ware—all kinds, except 
cutlery, forks, and spoons of a plain domestic 
character; and 

Toys—all kinds. 

The following items are added to the re- 
stricted or prohibited list, as indicated: 

Enamelware—limited to 50 percent of the 
1946 imports for a period of 6 months; 

Linseed oil—limited to 50 percent of the 
1946 imports; 

Paints—all kinds, unless it can be proved 
that they cannot be supplied from the British 
Empire; and ’ 

Scouring powders—all kinds. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


except 


EMERGENCY EXCHANGE CONSERVATION ACT 
AMENDED 


The Canadian Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act proclaimed in effect on April 
22, 1948, has been amended, effective June 
25, by additions to the prohibition schedule: 
by transfers from the capital-goods sched- 
ule to the miscellaneous quota category; by 
the addition of new goods to the category; 
and by the addition of new goods to the 
capital-goods schedule 

Goods prohibited from importation into 
Canada from any source for the first time un- 
der the Act, are: Acoustical wallboards, acous- 
tical pads, and acoustical tile of all kinds; 
synthetic resin, soft sheets or strips or simi- 
lar shapes, and manufactures thereof; and 
floor or wall tile having an asphalt base 

Vacuum cleaners and attachments there- 
for are transferred from the capital-goods 
list to the miscellaneous-quota category in 
schedule II. (As a result, complete electric 
and hand vacuum cleaners may now be im- 
ported from the United States up to approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the individual Cana- 
dian’s total dollar value of all imports in that 
category for the year ended June 30, 1947.) 
For the balance of this year, from June 25 
to December 31, the quota has been set at 
22 percent. 

Motorcycles or side cars therefor, are also 
transferred to the miscellaneous group, and 
bicycles and tricycles, n. 0. p., are new goods 
subjected to the quota. 

The most significant changes in the capi- 
tal-goods list are the addition of many basic 
chemicals (“which are or will be largely ob- 
tainable in Canada’’), and fiber glass (be- 
cause “Canadian alternatives are obtain- 
able’); and the removal of the valuation 
limitation from the general machinery, elec- 
trical, and manufactures of iron or steel 
(tariff items ex 427, ex 427a, ex 445 K, and 
ex 446a). With the removal of the valuation 
limitations the items are unchanged except 
that “ex” is deleted from ‘ex 446a” which 


subjects the entire item to the controls on 
capital goods. Roofing felt is another new 
item. Minor changes in other Capital-goods 
items are made to conform with recent 
budget customs tariff changes. 

The chemicals which are now subject to 
control when imported from the Uniteg 
States are: Acetone and amyl acetate: ethyl. 
ene glycol; dioctyl phthalate; polystyrene 
molding powder, compounds made from Poly. 
vinyl chloride and copolymers thereof: zine 
oxide, such as Zinc white; paraffin wax: fiber 
glass or glass wool in any form; chlorine 
liquid; chlorine gas; stirene monomer; tyj. 
sodium phosphate; tetra sodium pyro-phos. 
phate; sodium tri-polyphosphate. 

|Complete details may be obtained by re. 
quest to the British Commonwealth Branch 
Office of International Trade, Department a 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.]} 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
GENEVA AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE 
The Government of Ceylon ratified on June 
29, 1948, the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade which was entered into at Geneyg 
on October 30, 1947. This action will put 
into effect on July 30 the tariff concessions 
which were granted to the United States un. 
der the Agreement Among the principal 
concessions made by Ceylon to the United 
States are those on fresh fruits, dried and 
canned fruits, condensed milk and milk foods, 
tobacco, machinery, radios, refrigerators, 
typewriters, paints, drugs, and medicines, 
United States tariff concessions on prod- 
ucts of interest to Ceylon are on graphite, 
coconut oil, desiccated coconut, coir fiber, 
rubber, tea, cinnamon, and citronella oil. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated July 12, 1948) 


The economic policy of the Chilean 
Government is likely to continue along 
the lines followed during last year, the 
President, in changing about half of his 
cabinet early in July, having retained the 
incumbent Ministers of Finance and of 
Economy and Commerce. On July 8, the 
President commented on the satisfactory 
level of Government receipts and ex- 
pressed the belief that there would be a 
sufficient surplus to allow moderate pay 
increases to the armed forces and the 
police. Current rates of pay for these 
services are relatively low. Strict con- 
trol of foreign exchange will be contin- 
ued. Reflecting the Finance Minister’s 
policy of restricting credit, as far as pos- 
sible, to productive purposes, sight liabili- 
ties of the Central Bank contracted sea- 
sonably during the first winter month, 
from 5,672,000 paper pesos on June 1 to 
5,554,000 paper pesos at the end of June. 

Price levels continued to rise during 
June, possibly at a greater rate than 
during the preceding 5 months. In a 
number of instances this was a direct 
result of wage increases. Bread prices 
rose 60 centavos a kilogram during the 
month, the price of milk was increased 
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moderately by 10 centavos per liter, and 
er rates in Santiago went up 40 per- 
cent. Night fares on Santiago streetcars 
were raised 25 percent to 2 pesos, and 
certain trolley-bus fares were increased. 
The cost-of-living rise of 7.4 percent dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1948 was about 
half of the 14.3 percent increase which 
took place in the comparable period of 
1947 

Electric power rationing lowered in- 
dustrial output and enforced idleness re- 
duced the income of industrial workers. 
The fundamental shortage of electric 
power capacity was aggravated during 
June by equipment failures and by heavy 
snowstorms which blocked the intake 
canals of several hydroelectric plants. 
The situation was eased early in July 
when the equipment was repaired and 
the first unit of the Sauzal plant, south 
of Santiago, was connected with the 
Santiago power system and came into 
operation. 

Further reduction of arrears on ex- 
change payments for merchandise was 
effected in June. Foreign exchange due 
on merchandise imported during 1947 
against deposits of pesos or acceptances 
was reduced through a Government 
credit to the banks of a 10 percent in- 
stallment which permitted full payment 
of many of the older and smaller out- 
standing accounts and the reduction of 
others. The Chilean foreign-exchange 
budget was revised to permit items for 
which payment is due in whole or in part 
following the close of the present calen- 
dar year, to be carried on an accrual 
basis, rather than to be charged in full to 
the current year’s budget, as was hitherto 
the case. 

A payments agreement was concluded 
with the United Kingdom extending 
considerably the area of convertibility 
for sterling derived from Chilean trade 
with that country and certain other 
areas such as Egypt, Norway, Sweden, 
and the Netherlands Monetary Area. An 
agreement with Brazil providing for a 
gradual reduction in the substantial out- 
standing Chilean indebtedness to the 
latter country on clearing account was 
also concluded. This agreement will en- 
able Chile to increase its purchases of 
coffee, a commodity which has lately 
been in short supply. 

Chile’s visible foreign trade, as of April 
31, 1948, showed an export balance of 27,- 
800,000 gold pesos (US$1—-4.855 pesos). 
Imports totaled 393,600,000 gold pesos 
and exports 421,400,000 gold pesos. Cus- 
toms clearance of essential merchandise 
was accelerated, and the Ministry of 
Economy and Commerce was studying a 
plan for the clearance of certain luxury- 
goods shipments. 

The Chilean Linea Aerea Nacional’s 
(LAN) new service to Lima, Peru, and 
La Paz, Bolivia, tentatively scheduled for 
inauguration in August will use Martin 
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2-0-2’s. Chilean crews recently departed 
for the United Sttaes to take delivery of 
the new equipment for this service. De- 
spite much publicity, the Antofagasta- 
Salta Railroad seemed not yet prepared 
to operate a regular service. 

Workers’ demands in the important 
mining and textile industries having been 
settled in April and May, the only serious 
labor dispute in June occurred at the 
Valparaiso sugar-processing plant. As 
a result of a short strike there, the supply 
of sugar was short for about 2 weeks. 
The agreement ending the strike pro- 
vided for increased wages, family allow- 
ances, a housing allowance, and 7 days’ 
pay for 6 days’ work. 

Congressional activity in June empha- 
sized labor and social legislation. Never- 
theless, some labor elements opposed leg- 
islation designed to weaken Communist 
influence, charging that it tended to 
weaken the entire labor movement by 
limiting previous labor gains, especially 
in regard to labor-union finances. None 
of the bills had been enacted by June 20. 

Department stores reported 10 percent 
greater sales in June than May. The 
general sales income for June 1948 was 
under that of June 1947, and the daily 
sales average for June was under those 
of May 1948 and June 1947. This is at- 
tributed to the industrial paralyzation 
and reduced laborers’ pay caused by the 
electrical power shortage. 

Free trade in hides and skins was re- 
established throughout the country by 
a decree issued by Chile’s price-control 
authority on June 25, 1948. 

Considerable speculation prevails in 
some construction materials, especially 
piping, wire, and nails, which are in very 
short supply. 

Chile was host during June to the first 
session of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America. The Commission ap- 
proved a program of study for consid- 
eration at the next session which is to 
convene in about 6 months, and corre- 
lated the Commission’s activities with 
those of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council and with specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Chile 
had to let the time for provisional rati- 
fication of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade lapse on June 30 with- 
out signing the protocol, because tech- 
nical reasons had prevented submittal 
to Congress. Chile was represented at 
the Aviation Conference held in Geneva 
during June and at the Seattle ICAO 
conference in July. An agreement with 
Spain to exchange meteorological in- 
formation was signed early in July. 

Following an agreement allowing Brit- 
ish purchases of pulses to be covered by 
pounds sterling, large shipments of these 
crops were made to the United Kingdom 
as well as to Greece. After heavy buy- 
ing by Europe, stocks of export-type 
beans, lentils, and peas were considered 


small, so Chile authorized exports up to 
1,000 metric tons of beans of domestic- 
consumption varieties. 

The weather has been unfavorable. 
The north continued to suffer from 
drought; precipitation in central Chile 
was negligible, while there were torren- 
tial rains in the south. Nevertheless, 
wheat regions report a larger acreage 
than last year. Farmers continued to 
complain of the scarcity and high price 
of fertilizers. Lack of nails and bags has 
seriously interfered with fruit and potato 
harvest in some sections. 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated July 12, 1948) 


Import activity in Colombia came to 
an almost complete standstill during 
June, with the promulgation on the 10th 
of the month of two very important de- 
cree-laws radically affecting exchange 
operations. Since, before the decrees 
actually may be put into operation, cer- 
tain regulatory measures must be issued 
clarifying many points not entirely clear 
in the decrees, importers were entering 
into very few new transactions during 
June. The decrees established new addi- 
tional exchange taxes of 10, 16, and 26 
percent respectively on dollar drafts in 
payment for first-, second-, and third- 
group imports. When the previously ex- 
isting percent exchange tax is added, the 
total taxes come to 14, 20, and 30 per- 
cent over the official rate of 1.75 pesos to 
the dollar. Travelers and Colombians 
residing abroad still will have to pay the 
10 percent resident’s tax, so that they 
will be paying 40 percent on all dollars 
allotted them by the Government. 

New exchange certificates have been 
created replacing the gold certificates 
established early this year. All dollars 
not arising from the country’s basic ex- 
ports must be changed into certificates 
at the Bank of the Republic for legal 
negotiation in Colombia. While the cer- 
tificates will be negotiable freely, the pur- 
poses for which they may be utilized will 
be controlled by the Government. Im- 
porters who enjoy basic exchange quotas. 
for imports will be permitted to take out. 
import licenses payable with exchange 
certificates to a total of only 5 percent 
quarterly of their basic quotas. Trav- 
elers and residents abroad will receive 
dollar allotments, partly in dollars at 
the official rate of exchange and partly 
against exchange certificates. Those 
who purchase the certificates will have 
to turn them in at the Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports in 
order to transfer dollars out of the coun- 
try to cover their particular transactions. 
On top of any free market price which 
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the certificate purchaser may pay, he will 
be charged the various exchange taxes 
applicable to the transaction for which 
the certificates are to be used. The cer- 
tificate market now replaces the free 
dollar market which has existed in Co- 


lombia since last September. However, 
the fact that the exchange taxes must be 
paid on top of the free market price may 
make the certificates so expensive for 
the ordinary users that a flourishing 
dollar black market can be expected to 
develop. Already in the last days of June 
black-market dollar prices were reported 
at between 2.80 and 3.00 pesos. While 
there has been little activity in certif- 
icates so far, there are indications that 
the market for them may center around 
2.50 pesos in the beginning. Free-market 
dollars were being quoted at between 2.75 
pesos and 2.80 pesos just prior to the 
announcement of the new measure. 

Investors bringing foreign capital into 
Colombia will have the choice now of 
bringing it in at the official rate of 1.75 
pesos and thus enjoying the right to re- 
export the capital or earnings at the 
same rate, or they may change their 
capital into certificates to sell at free 
market rates, in which case they will have 
tc use certificates for reexport purposes. 

Exporters of coffee, bananas, hides, and 
other basic export items still are required 
to bring back the dollars at the official 
rate of exchange. However, the new de- 
crees have made provision for the Sta- 
bilization Fund to purchase these dol- 
lars, paying a 10-point bonus. Thus, dur- 
ing the last weeks in June coffee export- 
ers were being paid 185.40 pesos for their 
dollars. Petroleum exporters are not 
receiving the bonus, since their dollars 
do not come back to the Exchange Con- 
trol. They still must bring in dollars at 
the official rate to cover exploration and 
exploitation. 

The new taxes have not yet been ap- 
plied to import transactions pending the 
issuance of the regulatory decrees. A 
factor which caused great concern to im- 
porters was the possibility that the taxes 
might be applied retroactively. Air-ex- 
press companies started collecting the 
new taxes on c. o. d. shipments before 
turning goods over toimporters. In some 
instances importers refused to pay the 
new taxes and did not accept delivery. 
The situation was clarified by the issu- 
ance of a new decree in the first days of 
July, setting June 10 as the dividing date. 
On drafts to pay for imports which had 
been nationalized—that is to say, the cus- 
toms duty had been paid prior to that 
date—the new taxes would not be col- 
lected. However, on any shipments na- 
tionalized after June 10, the exchange 
drafts would have to pay the new addi- 
tional taxes. This will have the effect of 
charging the tax retroactively on the 
many shipments which have lain in the 
clogged Colombian Customs for months 
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and still have not been cleared. Ship- 
ments en route to Colombia at the time 
also will be affected. 

The Bank of the Republic announced 
that, as of June 30, the total of pesos in 
circulation was 301,599,917. This re- 
flected an increase of almost 10,000,000 
pesos from the month before. These 
figures were only added statistical proof 
of the inflation in Colombia which the 
average family had been noting painfully 
for some time. During June, the Office 
of Price Control for Cundinamarca, in 
which Bogota, the capital of the country, 
is located, apparently hoping to discour- 
age speculative hoarding, issued a new 
price schedule in which increases were 
permitted all along the line on food 
items. The cost-of-living index for a 
Bogota workingman’s family climbed to 
292.6 during June (February 1937=100), 
an increase of 6 points from the pre- 
ceding month. As was expected, the 
most pronounced increases were noted 
in food prices. Since the end of last 
year, the index has soared 40 points, and 
has given no indication of any tendency 
to reverse its direction. 

The Bogota Stock Exchange an- 
nounced that sales during the first 6 
months of 1948 had totaled 49,999,856 
pesos. This figure was 20 percent off the 
volume of operations in the preceding 
half-year. Also, during the period the 
index of stock prices had descended 
from 158 to 138, and bond prices from 
118 to 114 (1934—100). The general de- 
cline in stock prices was attributed to 
the uncertainty noticeable in the early 
months of the year when there existed 
an expectation that prices would go 
down, and to the falling off in coffee 
exports during March and April, tending 
to restrict available speculative capital. 
Among other factors cited as having a 
depressing effect on the stock market 
were the political unrest before April, 
the tremendous shock to the entire econ- 
omy presented by the events of April 9, 
and the uncertainty and confusion in the 
political situation which has ensued. 
On the other hand, it should be noted 
that Colombian industry in general has 
enjoyed a fine internal market, that 
earnings have been up and handsome 
dividends have been paid out. In the 
closing days of June an upward surge in 
quotations was noted, probably in- 
fluenced by the expectation of substan- 
tial midyear dividends. 

One of the important points of the 
new exchange-control decrees is that 
which will permit exporters of commodi- 
ties not previously exported to nego- 
tiate freely the dollars received in pay- 
ment, through the exchange certificates. 
This measure is expected to have a stim- 
ulating effect on agriculture. Among 
the new products which the country ex- 
pects to be able to export are potatoes, 
corn, and panela (unrefined sugar). 





The Government in June announced the 
prohibition of rice imports into Colom- 
bia. It is hoped that Colombia wil] be 
able to export rice in the coming year. 
The National Supply Institute (INA) re. 
portedly is negotiating sales of panela to 
Venezuela. The INA has announce 
that it will buy potatoes at guaranteed 
prices in order to stimulate production, 

An agricultural-machinery program 
has been developed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, which envisions the impor- 
tation of $5,000,000 worth of equipment. 
The Government hopes to finance this 
program through a loan from the Uniteg 
States. The enabling decrees to open 
the way for the operation of the Parce]. 
ing and Colonization Institute were is. 
sued in June. The Institute is to begin 
functioning with a capital of 6,000,000 
pesos. The Government plans to settle 
small and medium farmers on lands 
presently unused, by outright grants of 
land parcels. The Agricultural Credit 
Bank has announced a new program of 
long-term loans to small farmers. The 
Bank recently has petitioned the Goyv- 
ernment to increase its capital to 50. 
000,000 pesos. Its present capital is 
17,000,000 pesos. 

The Government has decreed the im- 
position of a 5-centavos-per-kilogram 
consumption tax on raw cotton to be 
paid by the textile mills. The tax is to 
be in force until the end of this year, 
at which time it will be reduced to 3 
centavos. A consumption tax of 6 cen- 
tavos per kilogram on imported thread 
also has been decreed. The new taxes 
do not affect imports from the United 
States covered by the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement. Proceeds from the new 
taxes will be used by the Government to 
finance cotton production and develop- 
ment programs, through the Cotton In- 
stitute, which was established recently 
by several of the leading textile mills in 
Medellin. As a further incentive to 
domestic cotton production, new fixed 
minimum prices have been set on do- 
mestic cotton and cottonseed. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has also 
announced its intention of inaugurating 
a determined program to_ increased 
cacao production through introduction 
of improved varieties and more ad- 
vanced production methods. Chocolate 
is a basic staple in the Colombian na- 
tional diet. The nation has been de- 
pendent on imports for well over 30 
percent of its annual estimated 15,000- 
ton consumption. 

The conditions of Columbia’s ports 
continues to be a serious hindrance to 
the movement of import and export 
cargo (see p. 42 of the July 24 ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY). The _ river-boat 
companies on the Magdalena River have 
announced that they will suspend opera- 
tions definitely on August 22, apparently 
in an effort to force a solution to their 
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problems. They claim that current labor 
contracts saddle them with more labor- 
ers than they can support economically 
in the face of competition from the 


truckers and railroads. The Govern- 
ment has appointed a board to seek a 
rapid solution. 

During the 12 months which ended 
June 30, Colombia exported 5,420,207 
sacks of coffee, as against 5,340,310 
sacks in the previous 12 months. Coffee 
exports in June totaled 500,167 sacks, 
showing an appreciable increase from 
previous months. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


EMPLOYERS Must Buy SHOES FOR WORKERS 


A Colombian Government decree signed 
June 2, 1948, orders all employers of persons 
earning less than 80 pesos (the peso is valued 
officially at approximately $0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency) per month to supply each worker with 
one free pair of shoes every 6 months, accord- 
ing to the United States Embassy in Bogota. 

Employers of three or more workers must 
furnish shoes to their personnel before De- 
cember 1, 1948; those with less than three, 
before June 1, 1949. The decree prohibits 
employers from giving the workers the 
monetary equivalent, and orders that the 
workers must retain the shoes for their per- 
sonal use 

Provision is made for a special manufac- 
turing corporation to be established by the 
National Coffee Growers’ Federation; the 
Agrarian, Industrial, and Mining Credit Fund; 
the Institute for Industrial Development; the 
Institute of Territorial Credit; and the Na- 
tional Supply Institute for the production of 
“popular shoes” to be sold at cost. Machin- 
ery, equipment, and production materials 
will be imported duty-free and the enterprise 
is exempted from all taxation. 

Until national shoe production is equal to 
the demand, the decree provides that the 
National Supply Institute may import the 
shoes duty-free. Shoes produced by the new 
corporation will be sold at cost to employers 
for distribution to employees. Once this de- 
mand has been filled, however, any execess 
production may be sold, also at cost, to the 
“working population.” 


‘ »° 
Costa Rice 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated July 16, 1948) 


As of July 16, the Government had not 
issued any regulations with respect to the 
10 percent tax on net private capital 
holdings in excess of 50,000 colones (U. S. 
$8,818.35), but official statements had 
been issued to the effect that payment 
will not be required in a lump sum, suf- 
ficient time will be given to avoid hard- 
ship and economic difficulties, and the 
tax will be applied to net capital over 
and above 50,000 colones; in effect, there 
will be an exemption of 50,000 colones. 

Aside from changes in management, 
there was no further implementation of 
the decree which nationalized the three 
private commercial banks of the country. 

Several intervened firms have pre- 
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Proceeds of World Bank’s Loan to Netherlands Disbursed 


The entire proceeds of the $195,000,000 loan to the Kingdom of the Netherlands have 
been disbursed, it is announced by John J. McCloy, President of the International Bank 


The loan to the Netherlands served to finance the following equipment and raw 
materials: Cargo vessels and tankers, $40,200,000; various equipment, $64,800,000; coal, 
$15,000,000; nonferrous metals, $10,000,000; feeding grains, $25,000,000; rolling-mill 
products, $25,000,000; lumber, $5,000,000; raw materials for the building industry, 


The major part of the loan, namely, $121,000,000, was disbursed for purchases made 
in the United States, and the balance of $74,000,000 was spent in other countries of Europe 
The proceeds of the Swiss Franc Bond issue, disbursed by the 
Bank to the Netherlands as part of the original loan agreement, was utilized to finance 
the purchase by the Dutch of equipment in Switzerland. 

In accordance with its general policy of supervision over its loans, the Bank is in the 
process of ascertaining the specific uses of the goods financed out of its loan to the 
Netherlands, thereby ensuring that they are being employed only or purposes eligible 


Information so far received from the Bank’s field representatives indicate that the 
principal recipients of Bank-financed coal were: gas works, railways, heavy industries, 
Reports on rolling-mill products and nonferrous metals 
indicate deliveries for use by the shipbuilding and food-processing industries. The main 
beneficiaries of miscellaneous equipment were the metal industries, shipbuilding, bicycle 
manufacturing, textiles, transport and communications, and agriculture. 

As was previously announced, the $250,000,000 loan to France has also been completely 
Of the $12,000,000 loan to Luxembourg, approximately $8,500,000 has been 
disbursed to date; and approximately $16,500,000 of the $40,000,000 loan to Denmark. 








sented their defense briefs to the special 
Court of Probity which the Government 
established for this purpose, but no de- 
cisions were rendered by this body. 

Currency circulation increased from 
100,223,800 colones on June 15 to 104,732,- 
091 colones on July 8. Evidence in- 
dicated that this was a temporary in- 
crease and did not represent a change in 
the intent of the Government to reduce 
monetary circulation to its preelection 
(February 8, 1948) level of 85,000,000-— 
90,000,000 colones. 

For the month of July the Exchange 
Control Board allocated $3,000,000 for 
filling pending exchange applications. 
On July 16 it was reported in the daily 
press and confirmed by the United States 
Embassy that the amount of dollar ex- 
change allotted each month by the Ex- 
change Control Board will no longer be 
made public information. This change 
in policy reportedly is designed to pre- 
vent speculation in the free-exchange 


market based on knowledge of the 
amount of dollars which the Control 


Board will release. 

The free (street) exchange quotations 
climbed slowly upward during the period 
June 21 through July 16. On June 22 
dollar drafts were bought at 6 colones 
and sold at 6.10 colones and dollar cur- 
rency at 6.05 colones and 6.15 colones, 
respectively. On July 16 drafts were 
quoted at 6.12 colones buying and 6.20 
colones selling, and currency at 6.15 
colones buying and 6.25 colones selling. 

Prices of rice, sugar, bread, and pota- 
toes were reduced and fixed by the Gov- 
ernment, and an Office of Price Control 
was reestablished under the authority of 
legislation effected for this purpose dur- 
ing the past war. 


All duties and taxes were removed from 
wheat and wheat flour. The Ministry of 
Economy was reported to be studying 
possible reduction in the duties on lard 
and Diesel oil, and to be considering the 
possibility of reducing and fixing the re- 
tail price of beans, corn, coffee, lard, and 
meat. This Ministry prohibited the ex- 
portation of green hides and fixed the 
local price at 30 colones (US$5.29) per 
quintal. It also refused to grant permits 
for the exportation of cattle to Panama. 

The Government has succeeded in Sell- 
ing 60,000 quintals of the present sugar 
surplus of 100,000 quintals. This sugar 
reportedly was sO!d at $4.23 a quintal, 
and is to be shipped via the United States 
to France and Italy. 

According to the coffee-quota office, a 
total of 508,452.02 net quintals of coffee 
from the 1947-48 crop had been sold as 
of June 30. Of this quantity, 464,963.96 
quintals was exported to the United 
States, and 43,488.06 quintals was sold 
for local consumption. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TAXES ON FLOUR ABOLISHED 


By decree No. 82, published in La Gaceta 
of June 27, 1948, and effective on that date, 
Costa Rica abolished all import duties and 
other taxes on flour, according to a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy at San Jose, 
dated July 1, 1948. 


MARKING REQUIREMENTS ON POWDERED 
MILK ABOLISHED 


The Costa Rican requirement that pow- 
dered-milk products and infant-food prepa- 
rations shall bear the date of manufacture 
and maximum period of preservation, was 
abolished by decree No. 53, published in La 
Gaceta on June 16, 1948, and effective on that 
date, according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy at San Jose dated July 1, 1948. 
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The new decree annuls decree No. 88 of 
August 13, 1932, which prohibited the im- 
portation of prepared infants’ foods except 
when marked to show the date of manufac- 
ture, also decree No. 141 published August 
24, 1935, which amended decree No. 88 and 
required that all imported preparations used 


exclusively for feeding infants be marked 
on the original container or wrapper to show 
“the maximum period of preservation of the 
food.” |For previous announcements, see 
Commerce Reports for September 24, 1932, 
and September 21, 1935.] 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRESH EoGcs, CATTLE, AND MEaT: Duty- 
FREE ENTRY PERIODS EXTENDED 


By Presidential Decrees Nos. 2167 and 2168, 
dated June 24, 1948, and published in the 
Official Gazette of June 29, 1948, the Cuban 
Government extended until September 30, 
1948, the exemption of the following imports 
from customs duties and from charges other 
than the gross-sales tax: Fresh eggs; cattle, 
sheep, and goats; and beef and mutton, fresh, 
in brine, or salted. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The import-licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Denmark have been 
summarized by the United States Embassy 
at Copenhagen in a report of May 24, 1948. 

Import licenses carry with them the right 
to foreign exchange. 

The period of validity of import licenses 
is not uniform, but it is usually 6 months 
for imports from the United States. The 
merchandise must be cleared through the 
Danish customs before the expiration date. 

The value indicated on the import license 
is c. i. f. point of clearance. 

No tolerance in value or quantity is al- 
lowed on the import license. 

Import licenses are required for all im- 
ports of merchandise, irrespective of the 
value of the shipment, with the exception 
of all books, periodicals, and other printed 
material in a foreign language; samples of 
single items valued at less than 50 crowns 
which do not constitute a part of larger 
sample shipments; gifts, maximum value 
usually set at 500 crowns—a signed state- 
ment by the recipient, confirming that the 
shipment is a gift, is required, if the gift 
is valued at more than 25 crowns; personal 
effects of incoming travelers and household 
effects of those formerly residing abroad who 
declare intention to take up residence in 
Denmark. 





Fiji Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS FROM 
STERLING-AREA SOURCES RELAXED 


Effective May 19, 1948, import-licensing re- 
strictions in the Fiji Islands were modified 
by the establishment of a general license, 
under which virtually all commodities from 
sterling-area sources may be freely imported 
into the colony. The commodities which 
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remain subject to individual licensing re- 
quirements are, in general, those which are 
in short supply in the exporting countries 
or which can be sold to advantage in hard- 
currency areas. These include articles of 
food and drink, tobacco, cement, and vari- 
ous woolen and cotton products 

The new regulations do not affect com- 
mercial imports from the United States or 
other nonsterling area countries which re- 
main subject to individual license in the 
Fiji Islands. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS 

The import-licensing and exchange regu- 
lations now in force in Finland were sum- 
marized by the United States Legation at 
Helsinki in a report of May 25, 1948. 

Import licenses carry with them the right 
to foreign exchange if the amount required is 
stated in the application. 

The period of validity of each import li- 
cense is 1 year, but the expiration date is 
of little importance as extensions are prac- 
tically automatic if delivery takes longer 

The value indicated on the import license 
is usually f. a. s. port of shipment, but if 
payment for freight requires foreign ex- 
change, the c. i. f. point of discharge value 
may be stated. 

A 10 percent maximum tolerance in quan- 
tity or value may be allowed on the import 
license, but shipments are generally quite 
specific. 

Most articles require an import license, but 
under certain conditions shipments of many 
articles, up to 500 Finnish marks (about 
$3.25) in value, are exempt. Only gifts of 
small value and food packages within certain 
limits are exempt from import-license re- 
quirements 


Guatemal 
yuatemala 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated July 14, 1948) 


Following increased activity during the 
latter half of the first quarter, business 
in Guatemala slumped markedly during 
the second quarter of 1948. This was true 
of business generally and was attributed 
primarily to apprehension over unsettled 
domestic issues and the rather drastic 
legislative program of the Guatemalan 
administration. 

Some lines, such as hardware, contrary 
to the general tendency, showed indica- 
tions of continued high activity as mer- 
chants were inclined to purchase against 
the possibility of international difficul- 
ties. Textiles principally were over- 
stocked, and a number of cash clearance 
sales were being held. Although this 
was due partly to inventory clearances 
at the end of the fiscal year, it was due 
also to the fact that many small mer- 
chants were immediately in need of cash. 

Bank collections, based upon ordering 
of from 3 to 6 months past, were being 


promptly met for the most part. although 
a growing number of small concerns Were 
slow to meet obligations. 

The legislative program which causeq 
concern in commercial Circles embraced 
(1) a new rent and construction Jaw 
which, it is alleged, would drastically 
restrict the free use of private property: 
and (2) a proposed income-tax law (sep. 
arately covering personal income, busj- 
ness profits, and excess profits) which 
by all indications, would soon be enacted 
and which would provide this type of 
levy for the first time in Guatemalan his. 
tory. The principle of the law was not 
opposed as such, but the rates proposed, 
while considerably lower than those in 
effect in the United States, were regardeq 
by many as punitive, and unnecessary in 
a debt-free country wherein, under pres. 
ent methods, the Government 
ently operates at a surplus. 

Also viewed with concern was a pro- 
posed law which would require commer. 
cial, agricultural, and industrial estab. 
lishments employing more than 20 per. 
sons to establish a reserve fund of 10 per. 
cent of their net profits for the construc. 
tions of workers’ houses. This was at- 
tacked as unconstitutional and as an ef- 
fort to transfer to private channels a 
function which should be exercised by 
the state or left to the free will of private 
enterprise. Revisions in the Labor Code 
by the Congress failed to correct alleged 
discrimination in favor of labor and, in 
providing for the syndicalization of gen- 


consist- 


eral agricultural day laborers, posed 
what agricultural interests consider to 


be an extreme threat to their activities, 

Although currency in circulation, ac- 
cording to a recent Government an- 
nouncement, remained at a high level 
of 56,000,000 quetzales, there was re- 
cently a tightening of credit, coupled 
with a greater-than-normal demand for 
credit. 

Foreign-exchange holdings did not rise 
as high as was expected with the first- 
and second-quarter receipts from the 
coffee crop—partly because the crop was 
not as good as that of the past year. 
Prices remained high, however, compen- 
sating for what would have been a lesser 
increment to exchange had the poorer 
crop brought prices identical to those of 
the preceding year. 

Exchange holdings as of June 30, 1948, 
were 49,417,000 quetzales, reduced from 
the high point of 52,103,000 quetzales on 
February 28, 1948. The general level, 
during the last 12 months, fluctuated be- 
tween the high mentioned above for Feb- 


ruary 1948 and the low of 49,417,000 
quetzales in September 1947. One 
prominent commercial bank reported 


that it had already found it necessary 
to purchase exchange, in moderate 
amounts, from the Bank of Guatemala. 
Although such purchases are common 
to each year, normally they do not com- 
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mence until late August or early Sep- 
tember. 

The limited flight of capital mentioned 
in the last Airgram, said to reflect domes- 
tic unrest, continued into the second 
quarter but did not assume any serious 
proportions. 

Since the passage of the new rent and 
construction law, there has been some 
decrease in activities along this line. 
Landlord and construction elements, as a 
basis of their opposition to the law, 
threatened a construction strike. Al- 
though this was not fully effective, it 
lessened the demand for some construc- 
tion materials. For example wire nails, 
a controlled and heretofore scarce item, 
were in better-than-fair supply. This 
was due to the fact that applications for 
authority to purchase nails from dealers 
fell off sharply, and, according to govern- 
ment sources, many have been canceled. 
There was, however, an acute shortage of 
pipe of all kinds and of galvanized or 
smooth sheets. 

Of interest during the past quarter was 
the establishment of the Guatemala Cit- 
ronella Association, which in effect estab- 
lished a Monopoly control for this prod- 
uct. According to Government regula- 
tion, citronella may not be exported from 
Guatemala except by the Association 
(hence, all growers and producers must 
join the Association), and the Associa- 
tion will establish prices. The first ac- 
tion of the Association was to announce 
that the price would be increased to 
$1.55 per pound ‘an increase of some 50 
to 60 cents over the then-prevailing 
prices), and no citronella was shipped 
until June 15. After that date, the As- 
sociation reduced the price to $1.05 per 
pound, and shipments were resumed. 

Machinery and equipment arrived at 
the Port of San Jose for the Pacific Coast 
Highway paving project, and it was ex- 
pected that operations would begin soon. 
The principal link in this project is the 
road between the Port of San Jose and 
Palin, which, when completed, will pro- 
vide a direct paved highway from the 
capital to the port. The contract was 
awarded in public bidding to a United 
States firm, which hopes to complete this 
section by early 1949. 

Interest continued in Guatemala as a 
possible source for petroleum, and, as 
previously reported, one company had 
geophysical survey parties in the field. 
During the last 2 months, the statutes 
of organization of two locally formed 
petroleum organizations have been ap- 
proved by the Executive. These, how- 
ever, are not Known to have yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining exploration conces- 
sions. Demand for petroleum products 
in Guatemala continued to increase 
Sharply, and during the calendar year 
1947 physical receipts of crude fuel oil, 
aviation and ordinary gasoline, and kero- 
Sene increased by 26 percent over 1946; 
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asphalt, lubes, grease, paraffin, and the 
like increased by 59 percent over 1946; 
while the total value of all commodities 
increased by 80 percent over 1946. 

Press comment on negotiations for a 
trade treaty with Mexico was not favor- 
able. This was particularly due to the 
fact that the trade between the countries 
was drastically one-sided in favor of 
Mexico—the 1947 record, for example, 
being $18,000 in Guatemalan exports to 
Mexico and more than $3,000,000 in 
Guatemalan imports from Mexico. 

Sesame seeds, which were placed on 
export control early in the year, were re- 
turned to a free status, and the entire 
crop was exported. However, during the 
control period there was a rather drastic 
reduction of the price, and, after controls 
were removed, the crop was sold at a 
very high profit to Venezuelan buyers by 
persons who had purchased the crop in 
the interim. 

In a move designed to reduce the price 
of bread, which would have the effect of 
eliminating the established importers of 
flour, the Ministry of Economy sponsored 
a program to import flour directly by a 
Bakers’ Association, being financed by 
the National Mortgage Credit Bank. 
The program called for the importation 
of approximately 150,000 quintals of flour 
quarterly, with exemption from customs 
duties only on flour imported by the Asso- 
ciation. As of July 14, the whole program 
remained in suspense, and the bank had 
refused to open a letter of credit in favor 
of a successful bidder because of allegedly 
improper procedure followed during the 
bidding. Since regular importers vir- 
tually canceled all operations for the 
past 2 months, pending the outcome of 
this move, it was considered possible that 
a flour shortage would result unless some 
definitive action was immediately taken. 

The 1947-48 coffee crop was not as 
good as that of the preceding year, prin- 
cipally because of excessive rains and 
labor difficulties. 

Labor interest during the quarter was 
focused primarily upon two separate rec- 
ommendations for amendment of the 
Labor Code: those submitted by the 
CNUS ‘(Committee for National Union of 
Syndicates) and by an American fruit 
company, the latter aimed at removal of 
discriminatory feature. In the Congress, 
in late June, most of the proposals of the 
CNUS were adopted, including the syn- 
dicalization of agricultural labor as here- 
tofore mentioned; those presented by the 
fruit company were tabled, at least tem- 
porarily. Of primary interest to the fruit 
company were those provisions which, in 
specifying that agricultural enterprises 
employing more than 500 persons should 
be treated largely as industrial enter- 
prises, were alleged to affect only that 
company among all agricultural firms. 

On July 1 a 24-hour strike of employees 
at Tiquisate, operation center of the Cia. 


Agricola de Guatemala (subsidiary of an 
American fruit company) occurred. 
Considering it to be an illegal strike, 
the company staged a partial lockout on 
the following day. The matter was pend- 
ing in the courts, and the union had 
threatened to stage weekly progressive 
strikes, adding a day each week, until 
complete stoppage occurred. Also pre- 
sented with demands and threatened 
with a strike were the American fruit 
company’s operations at Bananera and 
Puerto Barrios. 

Of real labor interest was the threat- 
ened strike of all employees of the Direc- 
torate General of Public Works, a de- 
pendency of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. This action 
would no doubt be of major significance 
in defining the right to strike against the 
Government. 

A new project of law to establish an 
Institute for the Development of Pro- 
duction has just been presented to the 
Guatemalan Congress. This measure, 
which received the collaboration and 
backing of some of the best independent 
economists of the country, would operate 
somewhat like the U. S. Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and would be com- 
posed of three departments: Develop- 
ment, Banking, and Popular Housing. 
Initially, it would have a capital of 6,500,- 
000 quetzales, of which 1,500,000 quet- 
zales would be subscribed by the Bank 
of Guatemala and the balance by the 
state through Treasury létters, notes, and 
bonds. Subsequently, each fiscal budget 
would provide a minimum of 2 percent 
to a maximum of 6 percent of the ex- 
pected state income for an annual in- 
crease in the capital of the organization. 

The Banking Department would be au- 
thorized to extend low-interest short- 
and medium-term credits for agricul- 
tural, industrial, and grazing aid; the 
Development Department would be au- 
thorized to employ its funds in any proj- 
ect for improvement of the national 
economy, and the Housing Department 
for the construction of workers’ low-cost 
houses. The original capital would be 
divided among the three departments as 
follows: 1,500,000 quetzales for Banking; 
3,000,000 quetzales for Development; and 
2,000,000 quetzales for Popular Housing. 
If approved, the new law would replace 
the present ineffective Law of Industrial 
Development. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 


(Dated July 6, 1948) 

The business depression in Honduras, 
which began some weeks ago, has become 
a general subject of discussion, specula- 
tion, and rumor. Cognizance has been 
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taken of it by the press, banks, and busi- 


ness houses. Banks report that business 
turn-over for June was 20 percent less 
than a year ago, and trade sources esti- 
mate that retail sales have declined as 
much as 40 percent. The airlines, the 
principal carriers of passengers and 
freight over most of Honduras, have re- 
ported a considerable reduction in do- 
mestic traffic during recent weeks. 
TACA announced the suspension of its 
flight to Miami and Habana. Collec- 
tions are slow. A few small enterprises 
have laid off employees, but there have 
been few indications of an unemploy- 
ment problem, and the large banana 
companies employ as many or more per- 
sons than ever before. Although a night 
club has failed, no significant bankrupt- 
cies have been reported. Curtailed busi- 
ness activity has not been reflected in 
the amount of exports which, so far as 
can be determined, have not diminished. 
Statistics are unavailable, but it is be- 
lieved imports are declining. Foreign 
exchange remains readily available and 
the Honduran currency sound. How- 
ever, reports of a business recession can- 
not be ignored. At least one newspaper 
supporting the present administration 
has taken note of the fact and has at- 
tempted to analyze it. 

The publication El] Dia, in a leading 
article, reported an interview with the 
manager of the Banco de Honduras, one 
of the two Honduran banks. According 
to the banker, the depression has been 
caused by (1) political agitation and the 
uncertainty caused by the present po- 
litical campaign; (2) the reduction of 
public works and the consequent loss of 
purchasing power by some thousands of 
laborers; (3) the receipt by local mer- 
chants, in avalanche quantities, of im- 
ported merchandise which had too long 
been on order, with the result that some 
have had to sell at a loss to obtain money 
to pay their obligations. The banker 
stated that credit was not being re- 
stricted and that many business houses 
were readily obtaining facilities from his 
bank to import merchandise and for 
other uses, when adequately guaranteed. 

During the month under review the 
basic law governing the granting of con- 
cessions, adopted during the recent ses- 
sion of the Congress, was published. 
The new statute, which is divided into 
nine sections with a total of 167 articles, 
attempts to standardize or to fit into a 
generalized formula the granting of con- 
cessions which previously have been 
granted on an ad hoc basis. The new 
law is not to be retroactive, and lawyers 
believe that it does little more than 
codify previous practice in making con- 
cessions. In granting lands of the na- 
tional domain to foreigners, it is stipu- 
lated that they must be in alternative 
lots so that the state may retain lots 
adjacent to those of the concessionaire. 
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Certificates Required for Tobacco Imported Into India 


The Ministry of Agriculture of the Government of India has notified the 
United States Department of Commerce that unmanufactured tobacco, either 
raw or cured, cannot be imported into India unless it is accompanied by ag 
general certificate of freedom from injurious insects and diseases and g 
special certificate of freedom from Ephestia elutella issued by a competent 
authority in the country of origin. The Government of India will accept, 
for tobacco imported from the United States, the standard export certificate 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. with a qualifying 
notation to the effect that “No Ephestia elutella has been found.” . 

Several consignments of tobacco have arrived in India recently accom. 
panied by fumigation certificates issued by private industrial concerns. These 
certificates are not acceptable, and failure to provide the required documents 
may result in the consignments being refused entry, 
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All concessions under the law must pro- 
vide that at least one-half of the workers 
of the concessionaire will be Honduran 
citizens. Concessionaires are prohibited 
from importing Negroes or persons of 
the yellow race. It is further provided 
that all concession contracts with for- 
eigners must contain a clause in which 
the foreigner agrees to settle any con- 
troversies growing out of the interpre- 
tation or execution of the concession 
under the laws of Honduras and not to 
resort to diplomatic protection. Con- 
cessions are rendered untransferable by 
the new legislation. This appears to be 
a new principle, for it has been noted 


that previous concessions have often 
been transferable. In addition to the 
above-mentioned general rules, special 


provisions are laid down for the issuance 
of industrial, mining, road, 
banking, and other types of concessions. 

The Argentine Embassy has expressed 
its interest in promoting trade between 
Honduras and Argentina and has in- 
formed the Chamber of 
Commerce that a ready market in the 
latter country exists for Honduran lum- 
ber, coffee, bananas, and other products. 
In order to promote this trade it 
announced that Argentine ships 
will call at Honduran ports from time 
to time. 


railroad, 


Tegucigalpa 


has 
been 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW ITEMS ADDED TO TARIFF 


Item No. 2546—-B was added to the Honduran 
customs tariff, by a decree of March 11, 1948, 
effective March 21 and published in the 
official gazette on April 5, 1948. This item 
covers the following equipment and materials 
for the manufacture of all kinds of analgesic 
tablets: Granulation and rolls of cellophane 
paper for the manufacture of envelopes or 
wrappings, printed, lithographed, or not, pro- 
vided these are imported by the respective 
manufacturers (impresarios) The articles 
mentioned in this decree may only be im- 
ported duty-free by manufacturers who have 
registered as such in the Ministry of Interior 
and under order of the Ministry of the 
Treasury. 


The 


following tariff items were added t 
the Honduran customs tariff, according to a 
decree of March 12, 1948, effective 20 days 


later, and published in the official gazette on 
April 14, 1948 (duty in parentheses jp 
lempiras per gross kilogram unless otherwise 


stated): 2334-A, unblocked felt hats (2.50): 
1804-B, hardening materials for concrete 
floors (0.05); 1304-A, wrappers of cellophane 
paper similar materials, not specified 


ol 

(0.10); 1555—-A, liquid and shampoos 
(1.12); 199-A, special paper for drafts, checks 
and similar documents (0.20); 128-B, pre- 
pared feeds for fattening cattle (free); 40-c. 
accessories for firearms (10 percent ad 
valorem); 2409-A, cotton gabardine 
(0.70) 


soap 


and 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM Ul. Ss. EMBASSY AT 


NEW DELHI 
(Dated June 30, 1948) 
The third session of the Economic 


Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
meeting in India during the first 2 weeks 
brought forth 
nomic policy statements by Indian cabi- 


of June, important eco- 
net officers representing the Government 
of India at this international conference. 

The Prime Minister reiterated India’s 
intention to develop industrially, if nec- 
essary, financial aid. 
The Industries Minister 
pointed to the need for capital goods, an 
adequate supply of which he considered 


without external 


and Supply 


was the moral right of Asia and the Far 
East to demand from the industrially de- 
veloped countries of the west. While 
indicating that foreign private capital is 
welcome in India, it is proposed to main- 
tain all necessary safeguards against un- 
natural exploitation of India’s resources 
and at the same time to facilitate the 1m- 
porting of technical training to Indians 
in all spheres of industry. 

The departure from India of the last 
British Viceroy and Governor-General, 
Lord Mountbatten, and the installation 
of the first Indian Governor-General, 
Mr. C. Rajagopolachari, took place dur- 
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ing the month. The historic change 
marks the final step in the acquisition 
of India’s political and economic inde- 
pendence and the beginning of an era in 
which it is being stressed that the spread 
of education and the advance of social 
service are the first essentials to making 
India’s potential resources beneficial to 
the masses. Much is expected of the 
new Governor-General in influencing the 
decisions of the Government of India in 
the sphere of economics. 

Wholesale prices in India as measured 
by the Economic Advisers index stood at 
380.8 (Base: Year ended August 1939 
100) on June 12. This was 1.7 percent 
higher than for the preceding month and 
29.9 percent above the corresponding 
week in 1947. In the industrial raw- 
material group of commodities raw-cot- 
ton prices rose, whereas jute, wool, lac, 
and manganese ore showed a downward 
movement. Among semimanufactures, 
goatskins rose 6 percent in price over 
the preceding month; cotton yarn, zinc, 
and timber registered declines. An up- 
ward trend in soap pushed the index of 
the manufactures group up slightly, this 
being offset by a 3-percent decline in the 
price of cement. 

India and Pakistan concluded an air- 
transport agreement on June 23, which 
formalizes their standstill arrangements 
and provides for an extensive network 
of air routes between the two Dominions. 

Latest rulings by the Import Controller 
of India provide that most import li- 
censes Which were due to expire on June 
30 will not be revalidated, although a 
list of excepted items has been issued for 
which licenses will remain valid for 1 
year from date of issue. The foregoing 
regulation does not affect import licenses 
issued during the first half of 1948. ‘(See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 
1948, page 20.) 

The agricultural outlook in India gen- 
erally is satisfactory Monsoon rains 
have started in the Calcutta and Bombay 
regions and are extending into the upper 
Gangetic plains. A sizable reserve of 
food grains is being accumulated. Ar- 
rivals of imported grains are reported 
satisfactory. 

Share-market prices tended to go 
lower during June because of the ab- 
sence of constructive developments. An 
attitude of caution on the part of inves- 
tors was induced by the Kashmir and 
Hyderabad political situation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
EXPORT CONTROL OF PEPPER 


In order to prevent Indian pepper exported 
to soft-currency areas from being reexported 
to hard-currency areas, the Government of 
India has reimposed control over the exporta- 
tion of pepper. Bona fide exporters are ad- 
vised, therefore, to apply for export licenses 
to the Export Trade Control authorities at 
the ports concerned 
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India and 
Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MUTUAL AGREEMENT FOR SUPPLYING ESSEN- 
TIAL COMMODITIES 


An agreement, providing for the mutual 
supply of certain essential commodities by 
India and Pakistan, has been signed by the 
Governments of those Dominions. Of inter- 
est to American foreign traders is the fact 
that India is expected to be able to fur- 
nish Pakiston only 64 per cent of its coal 
needs, 24 per cent of its requirements of 
steel and pig iron, and only a small propor- 
tion of the needed railway stores. On the 
other hand, India is expected to be able to 
furnish Pakiston with its entire needs of 
cotton cloth, yarn, tires, and tubes. 

Pakistan, in turn, will furnish India with 
91 per cent of the latter’s requirement of raw 
jute, which India pledges not to export, ex- 
cept qualities which are not usable in the 
Indian mills. 

In adition to the items mentioned, a wide 
variety of other products is involved in the 
agreement. 

|See also separate items in this issue for 
India and for Pakistan.| 


Ireland (Kire) 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SuGAR SUBJECT TO IMPORT LICENSE 


The Irish Government has prohibited the 
importation of sugar during the period May 
1, 1948, through April 30, 1949, except under 
license issued by the Minister for Industry 
and Commerce. Up to 14 pounds of sugar 
imported for the personal use of the im- 
porter, and sugar imported as samples are 
exempt from license. 


Vlexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORTATION OF LOBSTERS AND CLAMS 
PROHIBITED 

A Mexican Government resolution signed 
June 14, 1948, published in the Diario Oficial 
of June 28 and effective the same date, pro- 
hibits the exportation of live lobsters and 
clams. Only boiled lobsters and shucked 
clams may be exported. This measure has 
been taken for the purpose of protecting the 
fish-packing industry, pursuant to provisions 
of the Fishing Law of December 31, 1947. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REIMPOSED ON CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES 


Import duties applicable to certain goods, 
which were suspended when the new Benelux 
tariff became effective on January 1, 1948, 
were reimposed as of June 1, 1948, acccrd- 
ing to a Netherlands decree of May 29, 1948, 
published as Staatsblad I 223, May 31, 1948. 

The following original Benelux ad valorem 
duty rates are now applicable: 


Per- 

cent 
Item 576 Elastic ribbons, 
and trimming: 


b. Of artificial silk or artificial tex- 


fabrics, 


tile fibers, pure or mixed_______-_- 18 
c. Of wool, pure or mixed__-_____-__- 18 
d. Of other textile materials_______- 18 


Item 593 Corsets, corset belts, bust 
bodices, braces, suspenders, and sim- 
Sey SSG oo odontal 24 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 6, 
1948, for the decree temporarily suspending 
certain import duties. | 


Luxury TAX APPLICABLE TO IcE CREAM 


Effective June 1, 1948, domestic production 
and imports of ice cream, ices, and sherbets 
were made subject to the recently estab- 
lished luxury tax of 15 percent ad valorem, 
according to a decree of May 22, 1948, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad I 201, of May 28, 1948. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENEVA AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE 


The New Zealand Parliament ratified the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on 
June 30, 1948, thus putting into effect the 
tariff concessions granted to the United 
States at the Geneva Conference last year. 
These concessions include, in part, reductions 
of duty on such products as raisins, citrus 
fruits, agricultural machinery, automobiles, 
machine tools, and elimination of preferen- 
tial rates of duty on such items as cigarettes, 
tobacco, grapes, canned prunes, furs, and 
refrigerating apparatus. 

The President’s proclamation of July 15, 
put into effect as of July 31, 1948, the United 
States tariff concessions of principal inter- 
est to New Zealand which included reduc- 
tions or bindings of duty on such items as 
butter, beef, veal, mutton, and apparel wools, 
and binding of the duty-free status of sheep 
and lamb skins, sausage casings, coney and 
rabbit furs, and New Zealand fiber. 


Ni raragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ALUMINUM MANUFACTURES SUBJECT TO 
New Customs DuTy 


Manufactures of aluminum in Nicaragua, 
for a period of 2 years, will be subject to 
double the duty imposed on corresponding 
items of iron and steel listed under articles 
171 through 198 and article 243 of the tariff 
schedule, according to a customs decision 
published in La Gaceta of June 25, 1948. 
These items include aluminum bars, sheets, 
tubes, wire, and manufactures thereof, and 
household utensils. 


Pakistan 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated July 6, 1948) 


The Ministry of Commerce announced 
on May 29 that all licenses for imports 
issued for the January—June 1948 ship- 
ping period from dollar and hard-cur- 
rency countries had been automatically 
revalidated to December 31, 1948. These 
licenses originally were given only for 
essential goods, and their revalidation is 
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merely a reasonable step toward obtain- 
ing the needed goods. Shortly before 
this, the sterling area open general li- 
cense list was extended to all soft-cur- 
rency countries on an experimental basis 
to December 31, 1948. It is obvious that 
the whole import-licensing policy de- 
pends in part on the results of sterling- 
balance talks which have been going on 
in London since early in June. 

The Pakistan Government has in- 
formed the United Nations of its accept- 
ance of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. In view, however, of the 
controlling influence of import licensing, 
the lower Pakistan duties will have little 
influence on the volume of imports in 
the immediate future. 

During the month of May, total im- 
ports through Karachi amounted to 39,- 
600,000 rupees and exports to 55,100,000 
rupees, a decrease of 2,200,000 rupees in 
imports and an increase of 7,100,000 in 
exports, as compared with May 1947. 
The relative picture of imports from 
hard- and soft-currency areas is revealed 
in value of import licenses issued for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1948. Im- 
port licenses issued at Karachi for this 
shipping period amounted to 90,658,000 
rupees, of which 6,388,000 rupees were for 
hard-currency areas and 84,270,000 ru- 
pees for soft-currency areas, a ratio of 
1 to 12. At Chittagong, for the same 
period, import licenses issued amounted 
to 24,086,045 rupees of which 6,606,491 
rupees were for hard-currency areas and 
17,479,554 rupees for soft-currency areas, 
a ratio of less than 1 to 3. (1 rupee 
approximately $0.30.) 

A SCAP Mission spent 10 days in Kara- 
chi late in May seeking raw materials for 
Japan’s industries and surveying Pakis- 
tan’s needs for Japan’s machinery, cloth, 
and other products. Pakistan cotton in 
the amount of 20,000 bales was pur- 
chased. A Pakistan delegation soon will 
leave for Japan to continue discussions 
with SCAP and to arrange for importing 
products from Japan. 

The Indo-Pakistan problem of supply 
to each other of essential commodities 
(which, before partition, flowed largely 
through the normal incentives of trade) 
was discussed at a 2-day Inter-Dominion 
Conference at Karachi late in May. An 
agreement emerged from this conference 
whereby quotas of essential commodities 
will be supplied by one dominion to the 
other for the period of 1 year. Pakistan 
will receive coal, cloth, paper, chemicals, 
footwear and leather, paints, steel, and 
railway stores; and India will receive raw 
jute and cotton, food grains, hides and 
skins, and salt. The agreement provides 
for a meeting every 2 months between 
representatives of the two governments 
to insure that the terms of the agreement 
are implemented. 

As of the first of June, the two domin- 
ions agreed on the free transit of goods 
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imported to, or exported from, one do- 
minion through the territory of the other. 
Petrol and kerosene and other products 
may now move to India through the port 
of Karachi, and to East Pakistan through 
Calcutta without payment of import 
duties at the ports. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage to Pakistan is the right to ex- 
port jute through Calcutta without pay- 
ing the Indian export duty. At the same 
time, India and Pakistan agreed to per- 
mit the statutory draw-back of seven- 
eighths of the customs duty on goods 
reexported by sea to the other dominion. 

India and Pakistan signed an air- 
transport agreement in Karachi on June 
23, 1948. The agreement provides for 
17 routes, 5 of which will extend beyond 
India and Pakistan. The Pakistan 
routes will be operated by two lines, the 
Orient Airways and Pak Air. The Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan has approved the 
formation of a company, the Pakistan 
Aviation Limited, to provide common 
technical repair facilities for the two 
afore-mentioned air lines and for the 
Royal Pakistan Air Force. 

In the financial sphere, Pakistan ap- 
plied for membership in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank 
in June, and on July 1 established the 
State Bank of Pakistan, a central reserve 
bank which will perform the functions 
for the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and for the commercial banks, 
which formerly were performed by the 
Reserve Bank of India. The State Bank 
of Pakistan has affirmed that Pakistan 
and India have decided to enter into an 
agreement to provide unrestricted trans- 
fer of funds, i. e., no exchange control, 
and to maintain the Indian and Pakistan 
rupee at par. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for establishing a security printing press 
in Pakistan for printing currency notes, 
stamps, and certain other items. All 
Indian currency notes in circulation in 
Pakistan must be exchanged for Pak- 
istan notes before September 30, 1948: 
they will remain legal tender until then. 

The Ministry of Finance announced 
the closing of subscriptions on June 1, 
1948, to three Pakistan Government 
Loans—the fourth loan, viz, 3 percent 
1968, remains open. As of May 24, the 
total subscriptions on all loans amounted 
to 420,415,400 rupees. In making this 
announcement the Finance Ministry said 
that the response to the loans has been 
“fairly good” but that further contribu- 
tions are needed for “speedy and proper 
development of Pakistan.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GENEVA AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE 


The Government of Pakistan ratified on 
June 30, 1948, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which was entered into at 
Geneva on October 30, 1947 This action 
will put into effect, on the expiration of 30 


days from the date of ratification, the tarig 
concessions which were granted to the Uniteq 
States under the agreement. Among the 
principal concessions made by Pakistan to 
the United States are those On dried and 
condensed milk, canned fish and meat, un. 
manufactured tobacco, certain Canned fruits 
certain chemicals and drugs, unwrought cop- 
per, rosin, mineral grease, cOal-tar dyes, cer. 
tain machine items, office machines, radios, 
tubes, tractors, and automobiles. The con. 
cessions on certain products will be with. 
held temporarily until legislative action js 
taken to put them into effect 

United States concessions in the Genera} 
Agreement on products of interest to Pak. 
istan apply to jute, jute 


products, mica, 
cashew nuts, cocoa-fiber mats, Carpet wool, 
wool rugs, badminton rackets and nets, ten- 
nis rackets, and shellac 


DuTY ON CINEMA FILMS REDUCED 


The import duty on exposed cinemato- 
graph films imported into Pakistan has been 
reduced to one-half anna per linear foot, 
The previous duty was 4 annas (The anna 
is valued at approximately $9.02, U. S. cur- 


rent ) 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM LIS. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated July 15, 1948 


Business and commerce in Panama 
were slow during June. Economic activ- 
ity was impaired by the continued un- 
certainty of the results of the May 
political elections for President. It was 
reported that the volume of commercial 
sales in Panama City decreased at least 
30 percent toward the end of the month. 
The economic outlook was darkened 
further by retrenchment in operations of 
one of the country’s leading industries, 
the National Brewery, which entailed the 
closing down of a branch in Colon anda 
shorter schedule of operations for the 
main plants in Panama City with attend- 
ant reduction in force. 

Government measures to resolve the 
current meat shortage which included 
appointment of a commission to study 
the situation on June 4, and a directive 
on June 15, restricting the slaughter of 
cattle to every other day instead of every 
day and lowering the minimum weight 
of cattle for slaughter from 750 to 600 
pounds culminated in a decree on June 
28, permitting the sale of beef only on 
Saturdays, Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays. The number of cattle to be 
slaughtered daily was restricted; prices 
for same were fixed at 11 cents per pound 
in case of cattle less than 849 pounds and 
1114 cents for cattle weighing more. It 
was decreed further that quartered meat 
was to be sold by slaughterhouses to 
meat vendors at a maximum price of 23 
cents per pound in Panama City and 24 
cents in Colon. Lower prices were fixed 
for the interior markets. Informed 
sources stated that the meat shortage 
probably would last through July 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Automotive 
Products 


First ALL-POLISH TRUCKS EXPECTED SOON 


The first trucks entirely of Polish 
manufacture are expected to be turned 
out soon by the Starachowice plant, in- 
vestments in which have exceeded 1,000,- 
000,000 zlotys in 1948 (100 zlotys—$1, 
U.S. currency). 

The trucks have a 3.5-ton capacity and 
a 6-cylinder engine of 85 horsepower. 
An output of 1,500 trucks is expected 
from this plant in 1949, and a gradual 
increase is planned until the output 
reaches 10,000 trucks annually. 


FEATURES OF STREAMLINED AUTOMOBILE 
DEVELOPED IN SLOVENIA, YUGOSLAVIA 


A new streamlined automobile devel- 
oped in Slovenia, Yugoslavia, is reported 
to be manufactured completely of do- 
mestic materials, except for the engine. 

Eighteen months were required to 
build the first car, a three-passenger 
convertible coupe the body of which con- 
Sists of two main parts suspended di- 
rectly over the wheels with built-in 
fenders as essential supporting parts of 
the frame to eliminate the necessity of 
a separate chassis. It was the aim of 
the builders ‘‘to simplify the construc- 
tion of small passenger cars, achieving 
the least air resistance and utilizing all 
available space.” The car is only 2.35 
inches wider than ordinary small cars, 
has an ll-inch clearance, and is 53 
inches high. 

A group of experts from the Univer- 
sity of Lyublyana will examine and ap- 
praise the experimental model with a 
view to determining its future possibili- 
ties. 


Beverages 


RUM PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAMAICA, 
Bw. © 


Rum production in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, is considered a byproduct 
of sugar, as all rum is manufactured 
from molasses. In 1947, 22,900 punch- 
eons of rum_~ were produced. (1 
puncheon varies between 110 and 115 
gallons, averaging 112 gallons). It is 
estimated that 1948 production will 
amount to about 26,000 puncheons. 
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Rum is marketed through a rum pool, 
which distributes its profits on liquida- 
tion of each year’s accounts. 

An estimated 2,369,000 gallons of rum 
were exported in 1947 and 1,995,000 gal- 
lons in 1946. Exports of rum in 1938 
totaled 900,000 gallons. 


~ ‘ 
Chemicals 
INCREASE IN ARGENTINA’S OUTPUT OF 
CausTic SODA 


The substantial demand in Argentina 
for caustic soda, soda ash, and sodium 
bicarbonate Cannot be supplied by do- 
mestic production, and imports of these 
materials are expected to remain at a 
high level, a foreign chemical publica- 
tion states. However, a considerable in- 
crease in caustic-soda output since the 
latter part of 1846 may make Argentina 
self-sufficient in this chemical within 2 
or 3 years, it is stated. 

The United Kingdom is Argentina’s 
principal supplier of caustic soda; the 
United States is second, and Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and Yugoslavia are 
making rapid gains in the market. 


ADVANCEMENT IN AUSTRALIA’S CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Australia entered the postwar period 
manufacturing more than 400 chemical 
products, according to the Common- 
wealth Division of Industrial Develop- 
ment. In the period June 1939 to June 
1945, factories making chemicals and 
allied products increased in number by 
196 and in production value by 88 per- 
cent. During that time the industry 
gained 16,000 workers. 


BrAZIL’s IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA 


Brazil’s imports of caustic soda in the 
first 2 months of 1948 totaled 7,500 met- 
ric tons, valued at $2,691,000, according 
to official Brazilian statistics. This 
product was one of 10 commodities reg- 
istering the greatest increases in volume 
over those imported in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


MATERIALS USED BY PLANTS IN MAKING 
CLEANSING AGENTS, CANADA 


Plants in Canada producing soaps, 
washing compounds, and cleaning prep- 
arations used 21,796,631 pounds of liquid 
caustic soda in 1946, compared with 
19,131,504 pounds in 1945, according to 
the industry’s latest report, issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in May 
1948. For flake or solid caustic soda, the 
totals were 5,865,422 pounds in 1946 and 
10,061,809 pounds in 1945. 

The industry also used 16,044,203 
pounds of soda ash in 1946 and 32,196,790 
pounds of sodium silicate. 


FINLAND’S IMPORTS 


Finland’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals in 1947 increased in 
value to 1,765,700,000 Finnish marks from 
1,009,800,000 Finnish marks in 1946, ac- 
cording to official customs statistics. 
(In 1946 and 1947, 136 Finnish marks 

$1, United States currency.) 


MANUFACTURE OF NITROGEN FERTILIZER, 
BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Nitrogen-fertilizer plants in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany operated at about 
78 percent of capacity in the first quarter 
of 1948, compared with 67 percent in the 
second half of 1947. 

Production of synthetic nitrogen has 
been hampered by an explosion at a plant 
of Ruhrchemie A. G. The plant’s facili- 
ties for the manufacture of about 600 
metric tons of nitrogen weekly, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the output of the 
Bizonal Area, have been idle, awaiting 
repairs. Equipment for making fertilizer 
from imported nitrogen was undamaged. 


ITALY EXPORTING DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 


In 1947, Italian chemical firms pro- 
duced approximately 20,000 metric tons 
of dyes and 50,000 tons of intermediates, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. If supplies of raw materials and 
coal are satisfactory, it is hoped to export 
10,000 tons of dyes and 25,000 tons of 
intermediates in 1948. Since the war 
Italian exports have competed in many 
markets formerly supplied by Germany. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, ITALY 


Italian imports of fertilizers in 1947 
totaled 127,043 metric tons, valued at 
$6 590,000, according to official customs 
statistics. (The value was converted 
from lire to United States dollars by the 
Central Institute of Statistics, Rome.) 


REHABILITATION OF DYE PLANTS, JAPAN 


Dyes are being manufactured in Japan 
especially for the textile export program 
and for other uses specifically authorized 
by SCAP. To meet the scheduled in- 
creased output figure for the fiscal year 
1849, large-scale rehabilitation of plants 
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and expansion of capacity for some types 
of dyes are under way. 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF PYRETHRUM EMULSIONS 


The output of pyrethrum emulsions in 
Japan in the period April 1 to May 10, 
1948, totaled 74,200 gallons. This is the 
first production under a quota of 377,800 
gallons fixed for 1948. 


REBUILDING JAPAN’S CAMPHOR INDUSTRY 


The Japanese camphor industry was 
seriously affected by bombing and the 
return of Formosa (Taiwan) to China. 
Approximately 60 percent of prewar pro- 
duction was in Formosa and 40 percent 
in Japan proper. In 1935, output reached 
a peak of 4,329 metric tons of crude cam- 
phor and camphor oil. 

Progress has been made in the past 2 
years toward rehabilitation of the indus- 
try. Output in 1946 amounted to 1,388 
tons and estimates for the fiscal years 
1947 and 1948 are 2,500 and 3,000 tons, 
respectively. Extensive reforestation has 
been undertaken; however, it is expected 
to be many years before production will 
equal the prewar combined Japanese and 
Formosan output. 


NoRWAY’S IMPORTS 


In the first quarter of 1948, Norway’s 
imports of chemical and pharmaceutical 
products from the United States were 
valued at 2,000,000 crowns (1 crown 
$0.202, United States currency), accord- 
ing to the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
The total for the first quarter of 1947 was 
1,600,000 crowns. 


EXPANSION OF POLAND’S INDUSTRY 


Poland’s chemical industry will re- 
ceive from the Soviet Union equipment 
for six factories, according to the Polish 
press. Priority is being given to a large 
nitrogenous-fertilizer plant, which is ex- 
pected to increase production of this ma- 
terial to 150 percent of the prewar level, 
it is stated. Another plant of great sig- 
nificance to the industry is the carbide 
furnace to be installed at a factory at 
Dworu in southwestern Poland. Special 
importance is also attached to a plant for 
the production of sulfuric acid from gyp- 
sum anhydride. Poland has been im- 
porting pyrites for the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid. 

The U. S. S. R. will also increase its 
deliveries of chemicals to Poland, it is 
said. 


PORTUGAL’S FERTILIZER INDUSTRY BEING 
ENLARGED 


The establishment of a 500,000,000- 
escudo fertilizer industry in Portugal is 
linked with the Government’s three large 
hydroelectric power projects, according 
to the foreign press. (1 escudo ap- 
proximately $0.04, United States cur- 
rency.) A plant recently constructed by 
Amoniaco Portugues at Estarreja is ex- 
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pected to begin operations within a few 
months. It will have an annual output 
of 25,000 metric tons of ammonium sul- 
fate and expects later to double this fig- 
ure. Another ammonium-sulfate plant 
is planned at Barreiro; it will have an 
annual capacity of 25,000 tons. Existing 
facilities for the production of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers are also being enlarged. 


POSSIBILITY OF PRODUCING DYES IN 
RUMANIA 


Although dyes continue to be imported 
into Rumania, a study is being made of 
the possibility of producing them do- 
mestically, using chemical materials 
available in the country. Considerable 
attention is being given at present to the 
textile industry. 


SPECIAL Wax USED IN BATIK PRINTING, 
SWITZERLAND 


Ciba, Ltd., Basel, Switzerland, has de- 
veloped a special synthetic wax for use 
by the textile industry in batik printing, 
a foreign chemical publication reports. 
The material is of a highly chlorinated 
naphthalene type and is said to be espe- 
cially adapted to the printing of wool, 
nylon, and other fibers which require 
dyeing at high temperatures to obtain 
maximum fastness. 


CHEMICAL-PRODUCTION INDEX, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s monthly pro- 
duction index for the chemical industry 
in April 1948 was 114 (1946-100), ac- 
cording to the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. The average Month- 
ly index for the industry in the first 
quarter of 1948 was 114 and that for the 
year 1947 was 98. 


U. K. Exports 


The United Kingdom’s 
chemicals and allied products in May 
1948 increased in value only slightly from 
those in April, according to the Board of 
Trade. The totals were £6,999,000 and 
£6,900,000; respectively. In the 5-month 
period January-May 1948, however, ex- 
ports of these products were valued at 
£32,960,009, compared with £25430,000 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 


exports of 


BorING FOR POTASSIUM BRINE, U. K. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid., 
United Kingdom, is boring at Lowdale 
for potassium brine, a British chemical 
publication reports. It is believed that 
the area may yield sufficient material to 
warrant commercial production. If 
these trials are successful, the brine will 
be piped to the I. C. I. works at Wilton. 





British East African sisal shipped dur- 
ing the years ended March 31, 1947, and 
March 31, 1948, to all destinations, 
totaled 141,000 tons and 126,000 tons, 
respectively. 


Cork and 


Products 


EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Exports of cork and cork products 
from Portugal totaled 179,827 metric 
tons in 1947, compared with 189,727 tons 
in 1946, according to the Portuguese Na- 
tional Cork Association and to officia] 
Portuguese export statistics. Raw cork 
comprised 85 percent of the exports in 
1947, and manufactured cork, the re. 
mainder. The largest share of the to- 
tal cork and cork-product exports went 
to the United States. 


Erports of Cork and Cork Products From 
Portugal, 1946 and 1947 
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Kleetrical 
Kquipment 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICAL POWER, 
PAKISTAN 


A report of the Government of Pakis- 
tan on the Organization and Develop- 
ment of Electrical Power recommends 
construction as soon as possible of the 
Mianwali hydroelectric project in West 
Punjab, the Karnafulli hydroelectric 
project (near Chittagong in eastern 
Pakistan), the Sind Canal hydroelectric 
project, and the Dargai hydroelectric 
project (near Malakand in the North- 
west Frontier Province). Surveys are 
complete for the first three projects, and 
the survey of the Dargai project will be 
completed by 1950. 

Also recommended are investigation 
and surveys of the Indus (Attock) hy- 
droelectric scheme and its alternatives; 
the Kabul River scheme; the Taunus hy- 
droelectric scheme; and the Gumpti- 
Someswari hydroelectric scheme. 

The Government was advised also to 
order steam turbogenerators with 
switch-gear and transformers for plants 
at Karachi, Chittagong, Rawalpindi, 
Dacca, Lyallpur, Hyderabad (Sind), 
Multan, and Rohri-Nara (Sind). 
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Pakistan has in operation about 70 
steam-power plants. Only one hydro- 
electric plant (at Malakand in the 
Northwest Frontier Provinces) is run by 
the Provincial government. The only 
hydroelectric plant actually under con- 
struction in Pakistan is at Rasul, West 
Punjab; this plant will have an output 
of 22,000 kilowatts. 

Ten steam plants, ranging from 10 
to 3,000 kilowatts, have been ordered 
and will be operated by Provincial gov- 
ernments. 

Before the partition of India, all 
thermal plants in the area now compris- 
ing Pakistan were owned by private in- 
terests. To date, 19 thermal stations 
in West Punjab have been taken over 
by the Provincial governments. The 
Punjab government is reported to be 
considering the operation of 12 more 
thermal stations, but it is thought that 
they will be deterred during the next 
10 years by the Central Government’s 
“hands-off” policy. 

Consideration of a 10-year “period of 
grace” for thermal-powered plants is at- 
tributed to a shortage of experienced 
personnel to operate them. Nationali- 
zation, when it occurs, will be undertaken 
by the respective Provincial govern- 
ments. 

Half of Lahore’s present power supply 
is generated at Jogindranagar in the 
Indian Union, and India insists upon 
complete curtailment of this power 
source by March 1949. Lahore’s needs 
may then be met by the delivery of two 
portable plants (2,500 kilowatts each) 
from India plus a supply of 10,000 kilo- 
watts from Malakand to supplement the 
8,000 kilowatt output already available 
at Lahore. Power lines must be con- 
structed between Lahore and Malakand. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Coffee 


BRAZIL'S Crop STOCKS, AND EXPORTS 


Brazil’s 1947—48 coffee crop is estimated 
at 18,389,747 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
which is more than the 15,154,000-bag 
estimate recently released by the B. N. C. 
(Departamento Nacional do Café.) On 
the basis of the present production esti- 
mate, surpluses from the crop that should 
be available for export will approximate 
16,800,000 bags. 

Port stocks as of May 30, 1948, 
amounted to 3,186,184 bags, as compared 
with 3,511,041 bags on April 30, and 3,381,- 
813 bags on March 31, 1948. There is no 
change in the estimate of coffee held by 
the D. N. C., generally referred to as 
4,500,000 bags. The movement to port of 
the new crop was expected to start about 
July 1. The release of supplies is sched- 
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uled to be on the basis of 70 percent old 
crop and 30 percent new crop. Shippers 
are agitating for a higher percentage of 
the new crop which may result in a 
change to a 50-50 basis. In addition to 
the coffee held by D. N. C., 6,800,000 bags 
from previous crops are estimated as be- 
ing held. Judging from the pressure for 
increasing the rate of new coffee to be 
released, reserve stocks of previous years 
are unequally distributed. 

Exports during May 1948 totaled 
1,601,296 bags. Shipments to the United 
States totaled 1,110,844 bags. The United 
Kingdom was the second largest custo- 
mer, taking 193,959 bags. Other ship- 
ments in excess of 10,000 bags were Bel- 
gium, 81,681 bags; Germany, 26,649 bags; 
Italy, 20,661 bags; Sweden, 17,583 bags; 
Malta, 16 982 bags: Greece, 13,950 bags; 
and Switzerland, 10,689 bags. 


QUALITY IMPROVING, PRODUCTION DECLIN- 
ING, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The 1947-48 Jamaica’s (British West 
Indies) coffee crop is estimated at 
4,090,000 pounds. All the island’s export 
coffee has been purchased by the British 
Ministry of Food under a 5-year contract. 
Production continues to be handled 
through the Coffee Clearing House oper- 
ated by the Department of Commerce and 
Industries, where it is bulked and graded 
to standards set by the Coffee Panel in 
London. 

An estimated 2,748,000 pounds were ex- 
ported in 1947, as compared with 2,228,000 
pounds in 1946 and 9,462,000 pounds in 
1938. 

The quality of coffee grown has im- 
proved in the past 5 years, because a 
great deal of extension work has been ac- 
complished through government appro- 
priations for experimental nurseries, edu- 
cational programs, and aid to small grow- 
ers. Coffee production, however, has 
been declining and recent figures indi- 
cate a drop from the 5600,000 pounds 
produced in 1946 to 2,650,000 pounds in 
1947. Depletion of shade-producing 
banana trees by disease is held chiefly 
responsible for the decline. Therefore, 
recovery in the banana industry may be 
reflected in increased coffee production. 


Ecuapor’s CROP, FOREIGN DEMAND 


Ecuador's 1948 coffee crop will amount 
to about 265,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), ac- 
cording to trade estimates, as compared 
with 235,000 bags in 1947. Of the total 
crop, about 35,000 bags will be consumed 
domestically, leaving about 230,000 bags 
available for export. There is no carry- 
over from the 1847 crop. 

Foreign demand for Ecuadoran coffee 
in 1948 has been satisfactory. Exporters 
are receiving favorable prices for their 
product. Probably the most interesting 
development in the field is the increase 


in the amount of washed coffee which 
will be available. Unofficial figures indi- 
cate that only about 15,000 bags of 
washed coffee were shipped in 1947, 
whereas at least 53,000 bags will be pre- 
pared for shipment during 1948. The 
export price is about 30 percent higher 
than that for the ordinary type, and 
even more important, the washed coffee 
sells on the local coffee exchange at a 
premium of about 50 percent. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 3 months of 1948 amounted to 3,080,- 
809 kilograms, as compared with 1,295,- 
448 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


Grains and Products 
SITUATION IN PERU 


Peru imports practically all of the 
wheat from which its commercial flour 
is produced. Small quantities of wheat 
flour are imported occasionally to supple- 
ment the output of domestic mills. Be- 
cause of the established milling industry 
and the need for wheat byproducts in 
dairy feeding, the Government through 
import controls gives preference to wheat 
imports. This has been true even in 
recent months, when as a result of ab- 
normal conditions the cost of imported 
flour was less than the cost of flour 
ground in Peru from imported wheat. 

During 1947 wheat imports totaled 
138,867 metric tons:and flour imports, 
6,153 tons. Argentina was the principal 
source of supply, furnishing 102,481 tons, 
or 74 percent of the total imports. The 
United States supplied 27,433 tons of 
wheat and almost all the flour. Canada 
was the only other important shipper, 
sending 8,941 tons of wheat. 

The 1947 imports of wheat and wheat 
flour totaling 145,020 tons were substan- 
tially greater than the 115,551 tons pur- 
chased in 1946, but less than the record 
imports of 204,915 tons in 1944. 

Imports of wheat and wheat flour in 
1946 and 1947 were limited by the gen- 
eral world scarcity of cereals and by the 
high prices asked in Argentina. Alloca- 
tions by the United States were confined 
to small emergency quotas, making Peru 
dependent chiefly on Argentina for its 
supplies. 

According to ships’ manifests, Peru- 
vian imports of wheat from January 1 
to June 22, 1948, amounted to 76,557 tons, 
all of which were from Argentina. In 
addition, a cargo of 9,200 tons was ex- 
pected to arrive in Peru from the United 
States. If this reached Peru prior to 
June 30, 1948, receipts for the first half 
of 1948 totaled 85,757 tons. 

The Peruvian Government expects to 
import at least 65,000 tons of wheat in 
the second half of 1948, as a minimum 
of 150,000 tons is planned for the year’s 
total. 
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Stocks of wheat on June 30, 1948, in- 
cluding the cargo of 9,200 tons due to 
arrive from the United States, totaled 
approximately 28,000 tons. Mills are au- 
thorized to grind 12,000 tons monthly. If 
there is no increase in the rate of milling, 
the stocks will be sufficient for operations 
up to early September 1948. 

Because of the improved world supply, 
more abundant quantities of wheat may 
be available to Peru after July 28 than in 
recent years. Imports may be held at a 
level less than demand, however, because 
of Peru’s inadequate supplies of foreign 
exchange and the domestic subsidy in- 
volved in milling Argentine wheat. 

Peru’s 1948 rice crop is forecast at the 
equivalent of 130,000 metric tons of 
milled rice, an all-time record. This 
compares with an estimated 85,000 tons 
in 1947. Prospective supplies of rice ap- 
pear adequate to fill domestic require- 
ments in 1948-49, ending the shortage 
which complicated food problems in 
1947-48. This may reduce somewhat the 
urgency of demand for wheat and other 
grains. 

Production of corn in 1948 is consid- 
ered to be average. Peru does not export 
nor import any important quantities of 
corn. 

The barley crop appears normal, being 
destined for consumption within areas 
where grown. Malting barley from the 
United States, which totaled 5,081 tons 
in 1947, is an important item in Peru’s 
trade. 

Quinoa is an important crop among 
subsistence farmers of the sierra, but only 
small quantities are marketed commer- 
cially. 

Imports of prepared oats totaled 3,200 
tons in 1947. Oats for feeding and for 
seed also were imported—729 tons. Oats 
are rarely grown in Peru for grain, being 
planted in the sierra as a forage crop. 


Nuts 
INDIA’s CASHEW-NutT CROP AND EXPORTS 


India’s 1948 cashew-nut season started 
with prospects of a bumper crop, but it 
did not materialize because of unfavor- 
able weather conditions. However, the 
total all-India 1948 cashew crop is esti- 
mated at 600,000 bags or 45,000 long 
tons—considered a normal crop. 

Exports of cashew kernels from South 
Indian ports during the first quarter of 
1948 amounted to 3,201 long tons, valued 
at 7,410,363 rupees ($2,223,109) as com- 
pared with 5,174 long tons valued at 
18,881,870 rupees ($5,664,561) in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Of the 3,120 
tons exported in the first 3 months of 
1948, the United Kingdom took 1,563 tons 
and the United States, 1,557 tons, each 
amounting to about 48 percent of the 
total. The remaining 4 percent went to 
several other countries. 


Spices and Related Products 


PIMENTO AND GINGER CROPS, JAMAICA, 
me ‘ww. 1. 


Pimento continues to be exported from 
Jamaica, British West Indies, by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries. 
The 1946-47 crop amounted to 1,570 
tons, and the latest estimate for the 
1947-48 crop is 2,200 tons. 

Ginger is entirely free of controls ex- 
cept the customary export permit. The 
1946-47 crop amounted to approximately 
1,000 tons. The 1947-48 crop, which 
started in December 1947, will amount to 
from 800 to 1,000 tons. 


Vegetables 


TOMATO CROP AND SHIPMENTS, JAMAICA, 
ss: We. 2. 


The 1947-48 tomato crop in Jamaica, 
B. W. I., is expected to exceed 5,000,000 
pounds. British Government grants are 
being requested for this industry, in an 
attempt to capture the British market 
from competing Canary Island produc- 
ers. Some tomatoes are canned domes- 
tically. Shipments of fresh tomatoes are 
made to Canada and the United King- 
dom in refrigerated ships, and to the 
United States by air. 


General Products 


OUTPUT OF AND TRADE IN WASHING Ma- 
CHINES AND REFRIGERATORS, CANADA 


The number of domestic electric wash- 
ing machines produced in Canada during 
the first 4 months of 1948 was 92,100, 
compared with 51,536 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. 

Imports of domestic electric washing 
machines totaled 1,296, valued at $74,079. 
Exports of machines (3,970 units) and 
parts were valued at $524,857. 

Canada’s output of domestic electric 
refrigerators in the 4-month period of 
1948 totaled 42,842 units, compared with 
33,279 in the first 4 months of 1947. 

Imports of domestic or commer- 
cial electric refrigerators, completely 
equipped or not, totaled 760 units, valued 
at $121,112, in the first 4 months of 1948; 
9 refrigerators of other types, valued at 
$530, were also imported. The value of 
refrigerator parts imported was $2,297,- 
219. 

Exports of electric refrigerators 
amounted to 2,063 units; the value of 
both machines and parts. totaled 
$265,519. Other types of refrigerators 
exported numbered 393; the value of re- 
frigerators and parts was $13,725. 


U. S. BooKs AND PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED 
AND TRANSLATED, GERMANY 


The 381 United States-licensed pub- 
lishers in Germany, as of mid-May 1948, 
had issued a total of 6,897 books and 





pamphlets since the end of the war, 
German publishers had purchased trans- 
lation rights to 284 American books. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES PRODUCED IN 
JAPAN 


Japanese production of selected house. 
hold electrical appliances during the 5. 
month period October 1947 to February 
1948, inclusive, is shown in the accom. 
panying table 1. 


TABLE 1 Japanese Output of Selected 


Houschold Electrical Appliances, October 
1947 Rehruary 1948 


I 


Source: Ministry of Cor ree and Industr Japan 


JAPAN'S PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC LIGHT 
BULBS 


Japanese production of electric light 
bulbs during the 6-month period Sep- 
tember 1947—February 1948 is shown in 
the accompanying table 2: 

TABLE 2 Japanese Production of Nelected 


Tupes of Light Bulbs, September 1943 
hehruary 1948 


Mont! — : 
u i 
1947 
~ t s WOOT th $3 10, G04, USB 
() ber SAT, 107, ¢ 95, W358 11, 951, 461 
“XN mi ; i 1 O44 { 445. 604 11. 683, Ase 
I) mil | 34, 24 7%. ( is S 12, 82 ; 
104s 
] x 44] | » s x] 03, 719 
Febru VSIT TAS. O14 s 1 $22, 532 
Lota 54, 176, 400 3,8 $10, 930, 179 68, 938, 343 


ulb Male po 
bulbs over 300 candlepower and. special 





w-vehicle, flashlight, and Christmas-tree lamps. 


Source: Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Japan. 


PRODUCTION OF OFFICE MACHINES, JAPAN 


Business-machine production in Japan 
during the first quarter of 1948 was val- 
ued at 53,205,028 yen, compared with 
43,321,811 yen during the last 3 months 
of 1947. Output included the following 
quantities ‘units) of selected items 
(quantities produced in last quarter of 
1947 in parentheses): Japanese type- 
writers, 276 (414) ; communication type- 
writers, 59 (62); calculating machines, 
411 (381): time recorders, 120 (107); 
mimeographs, 20,098 (14,208); cash reg- 
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jsters, 118 (95) ; numbering devices, 4,210 
(2,180); files for mimeographs, 49,420 
(38,667). Substantial quantities of type 
for Japanese typewriters, as well as a few 
plueprinting machines and paper bind- 
ers, were produced also and are included 
in the values quoted above. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Cement production in the first half of 
1948 by the 13 establishments which form 
the Polish combine of cement factories 
reached 764,264 metric tons, according 
to the Polish press. The semiannual pro- 
duction plan which called for 759,000 
tons was, therefore, more than accom- 
plished. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES IN HANDICRAFT 
INDUSTRY, POLAND 


Two decrees providing for organiza- 
tional changes in the handicraft indus- 
try of Poland were recently voted by the 
Sejm, according to the Polish press. One 
of these makes it compulsory for all 
craftsmen to be affiliated with a central 
organization, and for all handicraft 
guilds to join unions representing the 
various specialties produced. The other 
reduces the age limits for voters and 
membership in the central body, thus 
giving apprentices and journeymen the 
same electoral privileges as guild 
masters. 

The number of apprentices will re- 
portedly be increased to 121,000 in 1949, 
compared with 83,000 in 1946. An addi- 
tional 100,000 workshops are expected to 
be placed in operation during 1949, mak- 
ing a total of 290,000 shops employing 
approximately 1,000,000 workers. 

As a result of these decrees, it is ex- 
pected that the importance and force of 
the handicrafts will be increased; rela- 
tions of the industry with authorities will 
be improved; the supply of raw mate- 
rials better distributed; and the prob- 
lems of price lists and profit margins 
resolved. It is pointed out that handi- 
crafts will continue, as in the past, to 
supplement industrial production and to 
cooperate with other industries. 

The report states that the influence of 
the Government on the production 
processes, quality, and quantity of the 
handicrafts (which are private enter- 
prises) is limited, but that it may con- 
tribute to the development of the handi- 
crafts by extending credit, and through 
taxes and licensing. 


Gums and Resins 


IMPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s imports of gums and 
resins in 1947 totaled 13,778 metric tons, 
valued at 240,846,000 crowns, according 
to official customs statistics. (1 Czecho- 
Slovak crown = $0.02, United States cur- 
rency.) 
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BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GUMS 


Production of natural gums, other 
than rubber, in Brazil is predicted to be 
relatively small this year. The low 
prices prevailing since the beginning of 
the tapping season in January have 
caused tappers to abandon their work 
and go on to more profitable crops. 
Laborers in the Amazon jungles select 
those products which bring highest re- 
turns and change their activities from 
one crop to another in accordance with 
the prices they expect to receive from 
the buyers at the exporting centers. 

The gum trees are scattered over 
thousands of miles of forests that are 
rich in a variety of botanical resources. 
Forests are far from market centers and 
transportation is difficult. Trade circles 
in the principal exporting points, the 
ports of Manaus and Belem, make their 
own predictions based on the market 
prices prevailing at the beginning of the 
season. Relatively high prices as com- 
pared with other wild commodities re- 
sult in a good harvest; low prices mean 
that tappers turn their attention to 
other products. 

The preliminary forecast for this 
year’s production, obtained from trade 
circles in Belem, was between 2,205,000 
kilograms and 2,806,000 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Production 
of sorva gum, the largest single item, was 
estimated at 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 kilo- 
grams. Balata production alone was es- 
timated at 250,000 to 400,000 kilograms. 
The combined output of balata, coquir- 
ana, and massaranduba was forecast at 
1,050,000 to 1,400,000 kilograms. 

Official figures on gum production in 
1947 are still incomplete. The 1948 fore- 
cast, however, is far below the actual 
production figures in 1946, which 
reached 6,438,744 kilograms. This fig- 
ure included 4,028,067 kilograms of sorva 
gum and a combined total of 2,064,054 
kilograms of balata, coquirana, and 
massaranduba. 

Exports of natural gums through the 
port of Belem during the first quarter of 
1948 amounted to 326,079 kilograms, in- 
cluding 697 kilograms of sorva gum and 
325,400 kilograms of the other three 
gums. Stocks held by Belem exporters 
at the end of March consisted of 100,000 
to 120,000 kilograms of massaranduba 
and 30,000 to 50,000 kilograms of balata. 

Mucuge gum, obtained from the mu- 
cuge tree, is found in the southern and 
middle areas of the State of Bahia, usu- 
ally at a distance of 30 to 40 kilometers 
from the sea. The tree is native to Ba- 
hia and its latex is said to be used in 
the manufacture of chewing gum. The 
trees are tapped by farmers. The latex 
is coagulated in tins, heated by fire, and 
the gum is shipped in blocks of about 1 
kilogram, packed in bags of 60 kilo- 
grams. Good-quality mucuge should be 





fairly dry and have a fresh pleasant 
flavor. During 1947, Bahia exported 
194,510 kilograms of this gum to the 
United States, and in the first 2 months 
of 1948, it shipped 49,800 kilograms. 


Leather and 
Products 


GUATEMALAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE 


Leather production in Guatemala in- 
creased slightly during 1947. An esti- 
mated 143,100 cattle hides were made 
available through slaughter, as com- 
pared with 138,800 in 1946. Imports to- 
taled 36,000 kilograms in 1947, as com- 
pared with 47,600 in 1946. Exports rose 
to 9,622 quintals in 1947 from the 1946 
total of 7,335; however, this was less 
than the 11,006 quintals exported in 
1945. Raw materials for tanneries, re- 
ported at 77,550 gross kilograms in 1946, 
dropped to 61,051 kilograms in 1947. 
Exports of leather handicrafts slumped 
in 1947. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ICELAND 


In the first quarter of 1948 Iceland ex- 
ported 96,600 green salted sheepskins, as 
compared with 87,600 in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1947. Imports in the first. 
3 months of 1948 (with corresponding 
1947 figures in parentheses) included: 
116 metric tons of tanning materials 
(150), 16 tons of hides and skins (21), 
and 55 tons of footwear (93). 


FOREIGN TRADE, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports into the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines in 1947 (United States share, if 
any, in parentheses) included: Sole and 
harness leather, 1,098 metric tons 
(1,039); upper leather, 600 tons (498); 
other leather, 287 tons (285); shoes, can- 
vas tops with leather soles, 942,000 pairs; 
shoes, leather tops and leather soles, 
904,000 pairs (882,000). Exports in- 
cluded carabao skins, 1,065 tons (770). 


Livestock 


OBJECTIVES OF CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 


The name “Canadian Cooperative 
Processors, Ltd.,” recently was given to 
the processing organization of Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta, Canada, formerly 
called the “Horse Cooperative Marketing 
Association, Ltd.” The association is re- 
ported to have approximately 22,000 
members and a capital investment of 
$1,000,000. It operates two processing 
plants—the home office at Swift Current 
and another at Edmonton. 

The objectives of the association are: 
To conserve the grazing and pasture 
lands of western Canada by finding a 
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market for surplus horses that are at 
present a serious liability and threat to 
the livestock economy; to assist in im- 
proving the market for well-broken farm 
horses; to assist a better land-use policy 
in livestock production; and to find a 
market (for surplus horses) with the best 
possible returns to the producer, and in 
which the producer participates in the 
profit of the undertaking. 

As a result of these objectives, about 
115,000 head of horses have been mar- 
keted during the past 2 years, during 
which time the prices of horses in the 
Prairie Provinces are said to have dou- 
bled. There are reported to be approxi- 
mately 400,000 head of range horses 
classed as surplus which may be mar- 
keted. 

Unofficial reports indicate’ that 
40,000,000 pounds of canned horse meat 
and 8,000,000 pounds of pickled horse 
meat have been shipped to Europe from 
the two processing plants. Byproducts 
also were taken by one European country, 
and although governmental contracts 
were not renewed in 1947, individual buy- 
ers in certain countries are in the market. 
Official statistics on the number of live 
horses exported annually in the years 
1941-47, and the number sold to the 
United States, also the number exported 
for slaughter purposes, mostly for soap 
production, are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


Number of |} 
xported (not 
classified 
Ye 
lo 
lo i 
nit j 
{ on export 
State i 
1941 2, 510 2, 659 
1942 4,397 4,764 
1943 17, 014 17, 697 
1944 20, 922 22, 196 
1945 15, OS4 19, 0459 
1946 3, 842 29, 265 
1947 1, 677 3, YO4 
Number of hor 
export r 
slaughter 
1946 10, 841 10, 855 
1947 11, 657 11, 668 


16,793 head to Poland. 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Byproducts of the horse-processing 
plants are inedible oils (probably used 
for soap manufacture), animal foods, 
bones, hair, and hides. Official reports 
include these items with those from 
other processing plants so that accurate 
amounts produced from horses are not 
available at this time. 

The horse-processing plants are 
equipped to slaughter other types of 
animals, but, with the need for removing 
surplus horses from the range, the Board 
of Directors of the association is not 
interested in processing other meat at 
the present time. 

The future of the horse-processing 
plants in Canada depends upon the num- 
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ber of surplus horses available and the 
market outlets for horse-meat prod- 
ucts. The number of surplus range 
horses appear to be adequate to supply 
the two processing plants at least until 
1950, even if market demands require 
two shifts per day at the plants. 


SHIPMENTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, INDIA 


Shipments of raw hides, mostly cow 
hides, from Calcutta, India, in April 
amounted to only 36,439 pieces (includ- 
ing 460 pieces of buffalo hides), as com- 
pared with 123,889 pieces in March. The 
decline was attributed to seasonal short- 
age of top-grade hides. Also, the export 
quota for the first 6 months of 1948 had 
been nearly exhausted. 

Exports of raw skins (mostly goat- 
skins) during April totaled 979,397 pieces, 
as compared with 1,011,470 in March. 
The Netherlands received 365,000 pieces, 
the United Kingdom 303,000, and the 
United States 195,078. Outgoing ship- 
ments of reptile skins in April numbered 
54,126, of which France took 21,500, the 
United Kingdom 17,859, and the United 
States 9,767. Exports in March num- 
bered 68 276. 

Importers abroad showed only re- 
strained interest in cow hides in April, 
inasmuch as the better grades were un- 
available. Some United States tanners 
placed orders for goatskins with their 
eastern buying agents at prices report- 
edly higher than most other importers 
were willing to pay. A few domestic 
shippers also made large purchases in 
order to cover their forward commit- 
ments. This kept the market active and 
firm. There was practically no export 
demand for buffalo hides. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Exports (including reexports) of ma- 
hogany logs from British Honduras in- 
creased to 1,151,300 cubic feet valued at 
$1,522,009 in 1947, as compared with 432,- 
700 cubic feet valued at $689,131 in 1946. 
The gain was attributed chiefly to the 
reexports from Guatemala and Mexico. 
Guatemala accounted for 48 percent of 
the exports in 1947, compared with 12 
percent in 1946. Nearly all shipments 
went to the United States. 

Domestic exports of lumber (princi- 
pally mahogany) totaled 597,800 cubic 
feet and were valued at $1,414,612 in 
1947, compared with 595,663 cubic feet 
valued at $1,440,683 in 1946. However, 
the 1947 data do not reflect the increased 
production of sawn pine, some of which 
was awaiting shipment at the end of the 
year. 


Several new sawmills began operations 
during 1947, one of which produced 800,- 
000 board feet of pine in a 5-month pe- 
riod. Another mill which is expected to 
begin operations in 1948 will have a pro- 
duction capacity of 4,000,000 board feet 
annually. 

(For background information, see 
World Trade in Commodities, part 6, vol- 
ume V, No. 28, October 1947, Lumber 
Industry and Trade in British Honduras, 
published by Office of Internationa] 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


Medieinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CINCHONA-BANK EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Total exports of cinchona bark from 
Guatemala during 1947 had a value 
97,202 quetzales, as compared with 
134,396 quetzales in the preceding year, 

Arrivals of cinchona bark in the 
United States from Guatemala in 1947 
amounted to 973,673 pounds, as com. 
pared with 749,674 pounds in 1946. 
(U. S. official statistics.) 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
HONG KoncG 


Declared exports of crude drugs from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 5 months of 1948 included the 
following items: Psyllium husks, 166,995 
pounds valued at $10,170; senna, 42,560 
pounds, $7,814; ginseng, 16 pounds, 
$2,503; rhubarb, 5,600 pcunds, $1,780; 
sandalwood, 105 pounds, $219; galangal 
root, 58,243 pounds, $1,584; gum benzoin, 
2,003 pounds, $3,861; agar, 20,183 pounds, 
$29,457; camphor oil 33,393 pounds, 
$10,213 

Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from Hong 
Kong to the United States during the 
January-May period of 1948 consisted 
entirely of 160,466 pounds of “Chinese 
medicines,” valued at $210,570. 


APRIL PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of medicinals in Japan 
during April 1948 included the following 
items (values in yen): Controlled medi- 
cines, 341,415,929; noncontrolled medi- 
cines, 967,594,026; patent medicines, 444,- 
139 317; and biologicals 13,041,688. 

Penicillin production in Japan during 
April of this year totaled 11,875,400,000 
oxford units. 


LICORICE-RooTt SHIPMENTS TO U. S. FROM 
TURKEY 


Total arrivals of licorice root in the 
United States, from Turkey, during the 
first quarter of 1948 amounted to 6,361,- 
351 pounds valued at $193,945. In 1947, 
the United States received a total of 
29,766,184 pounds of licorice root from 
Turkey valued at $1,272,063. 
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Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN FILM-F INANCING 
COMPANY 


Although not yet publicly announced, 
it has been learned that the Film- 
finanzring G. m. b. H. (company with 
limited liability) has recently been or- 
ganized in Hamburg for the purpose 
of financing German film productions. 
Nine prominent Hamburg businessmen 
have contributed capital amounting to 
960.000 reichsmarks to form the com- 
pany. 

It is expected that the firm will func- 
tion as a specialized bank providing 
funds for film production as well as 
other transactions connected with the 
motion-picture industry. The need for 
such an institution has long been recog- 
nized, inasmuch as postwar film financ- 
ing to date has been on an individual, 
haphazard basis. Sufficient capital has 
not been available to provide funds for 
more than one production, and it has 
been necessary to wait for the returns 
from one film before commencing work 
on the next. In view of the growth of 
the German film industry and imminent 
currency reform, it was believed that a 
more stabilized type of financing was 
necessary if the German film industry 
were to continue to develop. 


SWEDISH MOTION-PICTURE ACTIVITIES 


During April 1948 the Swedish censors 
passed 40 feature motion-picture films, 
of which 15 were classed as “children 
permitted” and 25 ‘children prohibited.” 
In May, 16 feature films were censored, 
8 being passed for children and 8 for 
adults only. No feature was rejected 
during April, and only one British film 
was banned in May. The accompanying 
table gives a break-down of the films by 
country of origin: 


Feature Films Passed by Swedish Censor 
ship Board During April and May 1948 


April May 


Country of origin Chil Chil- 

irer Adults | dren Adults 
per- only per only 
litted mitted 


United State 4 12 4 
Great Britain } D I 
France | ] 
Austria I 

Finland l 
Crechosloy ikia F 

Italy 2 
Sweden I 

Norway 


Votal 15 


On April 27, 1948, a new labor agree- 
ment for studio staff technical personnel 
was signed. The new contract replaces 
the previous agreement, which expired 
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December 31, 1947, and will permit the 
studios to resume production. In late 

ecember studios ceased all production 
in anticipation of difficulties in reaching 
a new agreement. The new contract, 
which ended the half-strike half-lockout, 
includes wage increases for technical 
personnel. It is anticipated that 1948 
production will be somewhat hampered 
by the 3-month production stoppage 
which leaves only a 9-month span in 
the 1948 agreement. 

At the annual congress of the Swedish 
Movie Theater Owners’ Association 
(Sveriges Biografagareforbund), held 
in Stockholm at the end of May, a pro- 
test against the increased amusement 
tax for movie-theater performances was 
adopted and submitted to the Govern- 
ment. The protest states that the new 
taxation unjustifiably burdens a large 
part of the population for whom the cin- 
ema is the only kind of amusement. The 
high standards of motion-picture the- 
aters and the large domestic production 
of motion pictures have been attained 
because of the increasing attendance. 
The attendance rate (the protest states) 
is now declining and may not be sufficient 
to keep up domestic production; an in- 
crease in imports is not desirable be- 
cause of the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion. It is extremely doubtful that this 
protest will produce any noticeable ef- 
fect. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EXPORTS AND PRICES OF COPRA AND 
CocoNvuT OIL, CEYLON 


Exports of copra from Ceylon in the 
first 3 months of 1948 amounted to 14,- 
519 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds), which was slightly greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1947. 
The United Kingdom took 9,372 hun- 
dredweight and Denmark, 2,902 hun- 
dredweight, the remainder going to other 
countries. 

During the first quarter of 1948 the 
Ceylon Government continued to nego- 
tiate with the United Kingdom Minis- 
try of Food for an increase in the price 
paid under their contract. The contract 
price to the shiper is 100 rupees ($30.16) 
per candy (5 hundredweight) which has 
been increased by the operation of the 
Ceylon Government’s export duty to 
125 rupees ($37.70). Ceylon authorities 
consider that at least 150 rupees 
($45 24) per candy should be paid to 
shippers. (1 rupee=$0.3016 United 
States currency, selling rate). 

Exports of 386.454 hundredweight of 
coconut oil from Ceylon in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 were larger than during any 
quarter of 1947, but this was largely be- 


cause shipments which had been delayed 
were finally shipped in January 1948. 
February and March figures were more 
nearly normal, although still larger than 
corresponding figures for 1947. The bulk 
of the exports (370,975 hundredweight) 
went to the United Kingdom. 

The price of coconut oil fixed by the 
contract with the British Ministry of 
Food, plus the export duty, remained at 
1,022.75 rupees ($308.52) per long ton 
f. o. b. Colombo. 


COPRA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES 


Production of copra in the Netherlands 
Indies in May 1948 totaled 24,100 metric 
tons, of which East Indonesia supplied 
20,300 tons and West Borneo 3,800 tons, 
according to preliminary statistics. Ex- 
ports of copra totaled 23,596 tons, of 
which 19,532 tons went to the Nether- 
lands, 2,032 tons to Sweden, and 2,032 
tons to Switzerland. Stocks in East In- 
donesia at the end of May 1948 amounted 
to 29,900 tons, West Borneo 2,300 tons, 
Java 3,200 tons—a total of 35,400 tons. 


SUPPLY SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Commercial pork production in Nor- 
way has decreased almost to one-fifth of 
its former volume, and lard is no longer 
obtainable in Norwegian food stores. 
Butter also is in short supply. Small 
allocations of a few hundred grams per 
person are made available on ration cou- 
pons at long intervals. 

It is expected that butter production in 
Norway in 1948 will be only about 10,000 
tons. The fats that the Norwegians need 
are supplied mainly in the form of hy- 
drogenated whale oil and herring oil. A 
margarine of good quality is manufac- 
tured from such oils. Of the total Nor- 
wegian production of 190,000 tons of 
whale oil in the 1947-48 season, the Gov- 
ernment has asked the whaling compa- 
nies to set aside 43,000 tons for domestic 
use. 

Herring oil in 1948 will be available in 
greater quantity than ever before because 
the herring catch this year exceeded all 
previous records, and the oil factories re- 
ceived 5,800,000 hectoliters (1 hecto- 
liter=26.42 gallons) of herring as com- 
pared with 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 hecto- 
liters in previous years. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF DESICCATED 
COCONUT, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Philippine production of desiccated co- 
conut in 1948 is estimated at 55,000 to 
60,000 tons. Production during the first 
quarter of 1948 was lower than antici- 
pated because desiccators could not pur- 
chase sufficient nuts to keep factories 
operating on a full-time basis. Exports 
in the first 3 months of 1948 totaled 
12,234 short tons, all going to the United 
States. 
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Paints and 
Piements 
©, 


SUPPLY EXPECTED TO INCREASE, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The supply of high-grade paints in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany is expected to 
increase as a result of the arrival of im- 
ports of linseed oil. 


PRODUCTION OF OCHERS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The production of ochers in South 
Africa has been stimulated by a growing 
demand from the British paint industry, 
according to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. The annual output of mines in the 
Riversdale district of the Cape Province 
has risen in value in recent years to ap- 
proximately £50,000 from less than 
£20,000 before the war. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN CEYLON 


Following the recommendation of the 
Rubber Commission, the Ceylon Govern- 
ment will grant every owner of uneco- 
nomic rubber-producing land which can 
be converted to the growing of rice a 
subsidy of 250 rupees ($75.41 U.S. cur- 
rency; 1 rupee is equivalent to $0.3039) 
per acre for that purpose. The Com- 
mission reports there are nearly 175,000 
acres in Ceylon growing rubber on an 
uneconomic basis, and that about one- 
fourth of this land is suitable for con- 
version to rice growing. Land produc- 
ing less than 400 pounds of rubber per 
acre if cultivated on an estate, and less 
than 250 pounds per acre if cultivated 
on a small holding is considered uneco- 
nomic by the Rubber Commission. 

A better demand firmed the market 
for both sheet and crepe in May 1948. 
Sheet advanced from 6334 rupee cents 
to 65 cents and later to 66'2 cents per 
pound, but finally closed at 6534 cents 
toward the end of that month. Off- 
grades followed the general trend of the 
market. The small quantity of good 
crepe has been in keen demand, and 
prices advanced from 75 to 80 rupee cents 
per pound with a few lots of special qual- 
ity up to 82 cents. All types of scrap 
crepe were in demand at generally 
higher prices. Approximately 670,000 
pounds of sole crepe were auctioned dur- 
ing May 1948. 

Ceylon production of natural rubber 
during April 1948 totaled 6,000 tons; 
4,500 tons was produced on estates, and 
1,500 tons came from small holdings. 
Exports during April 1948 amounted to 
6,371 tons, of which 3,718 tons were ex- 
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ported to the United States, and 1,117 
tons to Great Britain. The remainder, 
1,536 tons, was shipped to 18 other im- 
porting countries. Stocks held at the 
end of April 1948 by producers, dealers, 
Shippers, and manufacturers amounted 
to 9,753 tons. 


Shipbuilding 
ARRIVAL OF VESSELS, FINLAND 


Three mine sweepers purchased by 
Finland from the United States surplus 
war stocks arrived at Helsinki on June 
17, 1948, and two more mine sweepers 
and a trawler are expected in the near 
future. The press reports that the boats 
are practically new and have Diesel 
motors. 


NEW STEAMSHIP COMPLETED, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The 13,700-ton steamship Parthia was 
completed recently in the yard of Har- 
land & Wolff, Ltd., Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land. It has an over-all length of 535 
feet, a beam of 70 feet, a raked stem, a 
single mast, and one funnel. Six hatches 
are served by Samson posts and a series 
of 5-ton derricks. The ship will accom- 
modate 250 first-class passengers and 
also will have space for 7,000 tons of 
cargo. 

Navigation aids include echo sounders, 
depth recorders, gyro-compass gear, and 
radar. Two Foster Wheeler water-tube 
type boilers, with a working pressure of 
430 pounds per square inch, feed steam 
to the double reduction-geared turbines 
at a final temperature of 750 degrees. 


Soaps, Toiletries. 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s exports of essential oils 
during 1947 had a value of 536,950 quet- 
zales, as compared with 993,869 quet- 
zales in the preceding year. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
HONG KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States during the first 5 
months of 1948 included the following 
items: Cassia oil, 18,900 pounds, valued 
at $26,549; citronella oil, 34,661 pounds, 
$39,179; aniseed oil, 23,100 pounds, $14,- 
615; ho oil, 2,348 pounds, $2,666; geraniol, 
360 pounds, $595; musk, 50 pounds. 
$7,800; safrol, 2,540 pounds, $688. 


Soap PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SINGAPORE 
AND MALAYA 


Soap production in the Colony of Sing- 
apore during the first 4 months of 1948 
amounted to 100,643 hundredweight, and 
in the Federation of Malaya, 49,239 hun- 


dredweight. The quantity of soap sold 
in both Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya in this period was 85,625 hun. 
dredweight, and stocks at the end of 
April totaled 22,498 hundredweight. 

Malayan imports of washing soap in 
the first 4 months of 1948 totaled 17,54) 
hundredweight, the United Kingdom 
supplying the entire amount. Toilet. 
soap imports aggregated 581,468 pounds 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Canada furnishing the major por- 
tion. Imports of other types of soaps 
in the months under review amounted to 
199,326 pounds. These shipments came 
solely from the United Kingdom. 

Malayan exports of washing soap in 
the first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 
71,643 hundredweight. The chief destj- 
nations were Burma, Hong Kong, Arabia, 
Sumatra, and Iraq. Toilet-soap exports 
in the same period totaled 13,170 pounds. 
The principal purchasing country was 
Sumatra. Exports of other types of soaps 
during the months under review, totaling 
2,591 pounds, were destined chiefly for 
neighboring countries. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, IRAQ 


A cotton mill with a pilot plant of 5,044 
spindles and 84 looms began production 
in Iraq in the first quarter of this year. 
It produces commercial quantities of 
yarns in Nos. 10, 12, 16, and 20's counts, 
and grey cotton sheeting. 

In the first 3 months of 1948, Iraq 
exported to the United States 7,165 bales 
2,519,578 pounds) of wool. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NETHERLANDS INDIES 


By the end of April 1948 kapok deliv- 
eries from the interior of Java, Nether- 
lands Indies, had been terminated and 
kapok pressing was scheduled to be re- 
sumed in Surabaya. This was expected 
to result in renewed exports which had 
been stopped because of prohibitive 
freight rates on lightly pressed kapok. 
All of Surabaya’s pressing facilities dis- 
appeared during the war, but two press- 
ing installations recently have been as- 
sembled and put into operation. 

The total crop in the Kediri residency 
in the Republican-controlled area of 
middle Java for 1948 was estimated at 
between 30 and 40 tons, and with the 
planting of an additional 2,000 hectares, 
the total kapok area is expected to reach 
10,000 hectares with an estimated output 
of 3 to 4 quintals per hectare. 

Plans are under way to open within 
the next 3 years the largest cotton-weav- 
ing mill in Republican territory. It is ex- 
pected to import the machinery from 
Switzerland and the initial cotton sup- 
plies from Egypt. As of June 1, there 
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were reported to be 370 weaving mills 
and 100 spinning machines in the Kediri 
residency. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports into the Republic of the Philip- 
pines (United States share, if any, in 
parentheses) included: Raw cotton, 1,767 
metric tons (1,535) ; cotton yarns 465 tons 
(325); cotton cloth, 123,467,000 square 
yards (103,541,000); linen cloth, 261,000 
square yards (23,000); wool cloth 
1,200,000 square yards | 1,156,000) ; rayon 
or other synthetic fiber woven piece goods 
51,406,000 square yards (51,323,000) ; 
hats and caps, 363,000 (196,000) ; bags of 
jute or ot her fibers, 6,890,000 (1,927,000) ; 
and burlaps and bagging, 12,223,000 
square yards (154,000). 


LIMITED MARKET FOR SEWING THREAD, 
TURKEY 


The Turkish market for sewing thread 
for the garment industry (5,000- to 
12.000-yard spools) is relatively limited, 
inasmuch as there exists no large-scale 
garment industry in the proper sense of 
the word in that area. There is no local 
sewing-thread industry of any size, and 
requirements are met by ordinary 200- 
yard spools of glazed and mercerized 
3. or 6-ply thread. Prior to the war the 
United Kingdom was the principal sup- 
plier of sewing thread, but at the present 
time imports also are received from 
France and Belgium. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Venezuela’s textile mills continued to 
operate at high levels during June, but 
met greater foreign competition than 
at any time since the close of the war. 
Italy was the foremost supplier, having 
shipped substantial quantities of rayon 
yarns and piece goods. Low-priced tex- 
tile goods were imported from Colombia 
and Mexico. 


FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


Imports of textile raw materials into 
the United Kingdom during May 1948 
(May 1947 in parentheses), in thousands 
of pounds, were as follows, according to 
a British trade publication: Cotton, 
83,016 (100,252); wool, 52,625 (55,664), 
of which 50,084 (53,654) were sheep’s 
wool, 957 (1,064) alpaca,, etc., and 1,584 
(946) waste; silk, 1.3 (222); flax, 3,873 
(5,858): flax tow, 564 (688); hemp, 
22.039 (9,506); jute, 21,405 (10,810); and 
coir fiber, 912 (3,060). 

Textile exports during May 1948 (May 
1947 in parentheses), in thousands of 
pounds, were as follows: Cotton yarns, 
4.264 (1,517), of which 3,488 (1,292) were 
grey and 776 (225) bleached and dyed; 
rayon yarns, 1,862 (1,140); wool tops, 
6.016 (3.575); woolen yarn, 274 (173); 
worsted yarn, 1,088 (755); thrown silk, 
12 (3.4); and spun silk, 14 (18). Exports 
of cotton piece goods amounted to 66,- 
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476,000 (45,402,000) square yards; all 
rayon piece goods, 11,063,000 (7,601,000) 
yards; and mixtures, 1,354,000 (921,000) 
yards; woolen fabrics, 5,663,000 (4,281,- 
000) yards; worsted fabrics, 3,129,000 
(1,907,000) yards; all-silk fabrics, 48,000 
(84,000) yards; linen and hemp fabrics, 
4,112,000 (3,782,000) yards; and jute fab- 
rics, 1,769,000 (3,167,000) yards. 


Cotton and Products 
CONSUMPTION BY CANADIAN MILLS 


Consumption of cotton by Canada’s 
mills during May 1948 totaled 32,224 
bales (of 500 pounds each), as compared 
with 34,083 bales during May 1947, 
states a Canadian trade publication. 
January to May 1948 consumption 
amounted to 162,676 bales, as compared 
with 169,749 bales in the first 5 months 
of 1947. 


COTTON CULTIVATION AND ExXporTS, IRAN 


Government officials and trade sources 
in Iran predicted that the 1948 total 
cotton plantings would be at least 116,- 
000 hectares, about 40 percent above the 
1947 figure. Cotton consumption by the 
textile mills during the year August 1, 
1947, to July 31, 1948, is estimated at 
16,000 metric tons, the same as in the 
preceding year. The consumption by 
nonindustrial users is estimated at not 
more than 3,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with an estimated consumption of 
4,500 metric tons last year. This de- 
crease is attributed to high prices which 
encourage cotton growers to reduce their 
home consumption. 

During the 3-month period, July 24 to 
October 23, 1947, 245 metric tons of cot- 
ton were exported, France and Italy 
being the only buyers. No imports were 
made during this period. Trade sources 
have estimated that exports for the mar- 
keting year July 24, 1947, to July 23, 1948, 
will approximate 1,500 metric tons, or 300 
tons below the 1946-47 year. Current 
stocks of ginned cotton of all kinds are 
estimated to be approximately 4,000 met- 
ric tons. 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT, ITALY 


At the close of 1947, the cotton-man- 
ufacturing equipment of Italy’s 818 tex- 
tile firms and 997 mills was as follows: 
Spindles, 5,301,663; twisting spindles, 
1,138,513; and looms, 138,276, according 
to reports of the Italian Cotton Insti- 
tute. Approximately 95 percent of the 
spindles and looms are located in north- 
ern Italy. 


COTTON CULTIVATION, PAKISTAN 


According to the third forecast, the 
area under cotton in Pakistan in 1947-48 
totaled 3,138,883 acres, as compared with 
the third Government of India forecast 
of 3,260,577 acres in the same areas in 
1946-47 which have since become Pakis- 


tan. Total yield is forecast at 1,204,533 
bales of 400 pounds each, as compared 
with the third forecast of 1,371,525 bales 
in 1946-47. 


Silk and Products 


CHINA’s EXPoRTS 


Exports of raw silk from China during 
January and February 1948 totaled 2,349 
piculs of 13343 pounds each. Silk piece 
goods exported (not including silk piece 
goods of artificial silk or mixed and pon- 
gee silk) totaled 38 piculs. 

The general outlook for exports in 1948 
is very gloomy. India, the most impor- 
tant customer of Chinese silk textiles in 
the past, has been reported to have 
banned the importation of silk into that 
country. Little improvement is expected 
in trade with the United States and, be- 
cause silk is being branded as a “luxury” 
in a number of European countries, pros- 
pects there are not promising. 


First SILK-FAspric MILL, UKRAINE, 
Looe 


A mill in Kiev, Soviet Russia, the first 
one of its kind in the Ukraine, is now 
producing silk fabrics. It is scheduled to 
produce 30,000 meters of real silk fab- 
rics during 1948, according to a recent 
British trade magazine. Ukrainian col- 
lective farms engaged in silk-worm 
breeding number 3,200. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


During the first 4 months of 1948, 
according to a recent trade publication, 
imports of yarn into Canada amounted 
to 1,883,059 pounds, as compared with 
1,871,207 pounds in January-April 1947, 
reports a foreign trade publication. 

Rayon-yarn imports for the above pe- 
riods (January-April 1947 figures in par- 
entheses), in pounds, were as follows: 
Acetate, single, 658,460 (607,394), of 
which the United Kingdom supplied 
639,535 (578,897), the United States, 
4,449 (28,497), and the Netherlands, 
14,476 (none) ; viscose and others, single, 
1,003,917 (839,284), of which the United 
Kingdom supplied 666,415 (503,008), the 
United States, 138,280 (287,007) , Belgium, 
19,831 (13,247), the Netherlands, 179,391 
(35,377), and Switzerland, none (645); 
acetate, thrown, 7,724 (10,290) to the 
United States; and viscose and others, 
thrown, 212,958 (414,239) , of which 50,380 
(107,044) came from the United King- 
dom, 131,550 (217,781) from the United 
States, 30,985 (89,304) from the Nether- 
lands, none (110) from Switzerland, and 
43 (none) from Italy. 


PROGRESS ON NEW RAYON PLANT; YARN 
IMPORTS, CUBA 

Production has not yet begun at the 

new rayon plant in Matanzas City, Cuba, 

although considerable progress has been 

made in its construction, and it is under- 
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stood that production of tire cord fabric 
may be started during the summer of 
1948. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that 
total imports of rayon yarns in 1947 from 
all sources amounted to 1,034,770 kilo- 
grams as compared with 794,102 kilo- 
grams in 1946. Of the total, 90 percent 
comprised filament yarn and 10 percent, 
spun yarn. Of the filament yarn, 70 per- 
cent was made by the viscose process and 
30 percent was of the acetate type. Dur- 
ing 1947, United States participation in 
the market as a rayon-yarn supplier in- 
creased to 85 percent, as compared with 
78 percent in the preceding year. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION OF RAYON YARN AND 
STAPLE 


In April 1948 the United Kingdom pro- 
duced 12,400,000 pounds of continuous 
filament rayon yarn and 7,200,000 pounds 
of rayon staple, as compared with 11,- 
900,000 and 7,800,000 pounds, respec- 
tively, in March. The April totals repre- 
sented increases of 31 and 26 percent over 
the output in April 1947. 


W ool and Products 


According to a recent Canadian trade 
magazine, Canada imported 12,600,408 
pounds of raw wool in the first 4 months 
of 1948, as compared with 13,028,116 
pounds during January-April 1947. 
Other wool-goods imports, in pounds, 
for the first 4 months of 1948, as com- 
pared with the like period of 1947 (‘in 
parentheses) included: Worsted tops, 
5,592,869 (3,101,640); woolen yarns, 
1,244,612 (1,743,399); dress goods to be 
dyed, 369,007 (262,552); lusters or Ital- 
ian linings, 6,469 (15,105) ; overcoatings, 
252,408 (162,838) ; tweeds, 433,268 (395,- 
241); worsted and serges, 2,951,345 (2,- 


060,655) ; and wool plushes, 74,288 (90,- 
867). Noil imports amounted to 222,750 
(131,263) pounds. 


The wool-cloth supply during the first 
4 months of 1948 increased to 13,905,617 
yards from 12,594,206 yards in the similar 
period of 1947, owing largely to the ex- 
pansion of imports. The total supply 
from domestic sources declined to about 
120,000 yards. January-April 1948 pro- 
duction of 8,592,927 yards represented a 
decrease from the 8,710,771 yards in the 
like period of 1947, and imports, at the 
same time, rose to 5,312,690 yards com- 
pared with 3,883,435 yards in 1947. 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS 


Guatemala imported 36,909 kilograms 
of wool during 1947 compared with 16,179 
kilograms in 1946. Imports by coun- 
tries for 1947 (with 1946 figures in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Argentina, 19,- 
442 (14,583) kilograms; Mexico, (1,346) 
kilograms; Uruguay, 9,530 (0) kilograms; 
United States, 5,618 (250) kilograms; and 
Sweden, 2,319 (0) kilograms. Wool pro- 
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duced in Guatemala is used by the handi- 
craft industry in the manufacture of 
blankets, rugs, and woolen textiles. 


TRADE IN Raw WOOL, INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Exports of raw wool (in pounds) from 
Karachi, Pakistan, and Bombay and 
Kathiawar, India, during the first quar- 
ter of 1948, by country of destination, 
were as follows: United States, 7,823,528; 
United Kingdom, 7,368,129; Canada, 
520,393; France, 19,886; Belgium, 473,- 
282; Australia, 40,469; and the Nether- 
lands, 114,550. During the same period, 
Karachi reexported 658,609 pounds of 
Afghan wool to the United States, 113,- 
524 pounds to the United Kingdom, 35,- 
960 pounds to Canada, and 133,492 
pounds to Syria. 

Imports at Bombay during the period 
January-March 1948, by country of 
origin, were as follows: United Kingdom, 
1,267,130 pounds; Australia, 974,716 
pounds; and Pakistan, 18,266 pounds. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX CULTI®ATION, EGYPT 


About 21,500 feddans ‘(1 feddan=1.038 
acres) were planted to flax in Egypt in 
1947. Production of flax straw during 
the 1847-48 crop year totaled 945,000 
cantars (1 cantar=99 pounds). 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF FIBERS IN EL 
SALVADOR 


The manufacture of hats by hand from 
the leaves of the hat palm (Acaelorraphe 
salvadorensis) which grows wild mainly 
along the coast, has attained some im- 
portance in Ei Salvador, especially near 
Conchagua in the extreme southeastern 
section. These hats have considerable 
local popularity and are exported to Hon- 
duras in substantial quantities. There 
is also a sizable production of palm braid 
for hats, nearly al! of which is exported 
to the United States. 

Although no statistics are available, it 
is claimed that more than 1,000,000 inex- 
pensive palm-fiber hats are made an- 
nually and that more than 10,000,000 
meters of palm braid were produced in 
1947. 

Kenaf and ramie are of potential im- 
portance in E] Salvador but have never 
been produced on a commercial scale, 
largely because of difficulties encountered 
in decorticating. One producer has im- 
ported machinery for a kenaf-fiber-bag 
factory which he expects to place in op- 
eration when sufficient electric power is 
available. 

Kapok ‘(Ceiba pentandra) is especially 
abundant in the western part of the 
country and is used in the production 
of pillows, cushions, and mattresses. 
Other wild fibers include pochote ‘Ceiba 
aesculifolia) , shilo (‘Bombaz ellipticum) , 
and balsa (Ochroma velutina) which are 
found in the central and western sec- 


tions, and which are used in the manu. 
facture of pillows. 

Exports of palm hats in 1947 totaleq 
43,536 kilograms of which 41,440 kilo. 
grams went to Honduras. Exports of 
palm braid amounted to 70,163 kilograms 
all to the United States. Exportation of 
palm braid has been fostered by a cOop- 
erative entity which promotes home and 
handicraft industries by making loans 
and seeking markets for the finisheg 
products. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


Phormium (Phormium Tenax), or New 
Zealand hemp, is the only hard fiber 
produced in Chile. Nearly all of it is 
grown in the Province of Valdivia on 
farms belonging to the Sociedad Agrj- 
cola e Industrial ‘“Formio Chileno” ang 
the Sociedad Agricola e Industrial Alli- 
pen. The former estimated that 319 
metric tons of good-quality fiber and 62 
tons of tow were harvested from the 
1947-48 crop (1 metric ton=2,204 
pounds). The 1947-48 production of 
Phormium would, accordingly, be 10.7 
percent greater than the 1946-47 harvest 
of 280 tons. 

In 1947 Chile imported 304 metric tons 
of sisal tow compared with 698 tons in 
1946. During the first quarter of 1948, 
of the 132 tons imported, 31 tons were 
from the United States and 101 tons from 
Mexico. 

The output of manufactured products 
made from Phormium alone or from sisal 
and Phormium combined amounted to 
560 tons in 1947-48 ‘(May 1 to April 30) 
compared with 440 tons in 1946-47. 

Reported difficulties in importing sisal 
should have a favorable effect upon the 
production of Phormium, as Chile will 
have to depend more than ever upon the 
domestic yield. 


USES OF BROOM FIBER, SICILY 


A new mechanical process for the ex- 
traction of the fiber from the broom 
plant and its transformation into a vari- 
ety of commercially salable forms has 
been developed in Sicily. The broom 
plant will grow almost anywhere in Sic- 
ily, it is understood, and will assist in 
solving an important economic and social 
problem if its industrial uses can be de- 
veloped. 

The broom fiber is predominantly cel- 
lulose in composition and is very fine, 
soft, and elastic. It resists prolonged 
immersion in water and caustic alkalies, 
and withstands the action of acids in 
the process of bleaching without notice- 
able loss of strength. It can be dyed 
easily, the colors turning out bright and 
permanent. The processors claim that 
it is easily mercerized and when treated 
in a special bath becomes resistant to 
fire. The threads are fine and even and 
can be mixed with cotton or used alone. 
Because of its great powers of absorp- 
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tion, it can be used in making towels and 
can be intermixed with wool, silk or 
rayon, or any other fiber now in use. Its 
specific weight is seven-tenths that of 
flax. 

The broom plant is a spontaneously 
growing perennial plant and does not 
require fertile ground or a particular 
climate. Production is certain and 
abundant every year. 

The broom fiber, it is claimed, can be 
used to manufacture underwear, table- 
cloths, towels, rugs, clothing, and hang- 
ings. It does not rot in water and thus 
js excellent for ropes. It is suitable for 
ships’ canvas and sails, airplane wings, 
military cords and clothing, and provides 
impermeable truck and railroad curtains, 
tire covers, bags, and artificial silk. Im- 
permeable cloth can be obtained by 
threading and weaving the broom fiber 
with wool. The broom fiber also can be 
used in explosives, leaving no ash traces. 
The fiber is not harmed by boiling or by 
soap. 

The daily output of broom fiber has 
been estimated at 330 kilograms. The 
annual output based on a working year 
of 220 days would thus be about 72,600 
kilograms of dried fiber. 

It is understood that production under 
the new process is being delayed because 
of insufficient machinery and funds. 


Ex SALVADOR’S IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 


In 1947 El Salvador imported 78 metric 
tons of jute, henequén, and other vege- 
table-fiber manufactures (chiefly bur- 
lap), as compared with 20 tons in 1946 
and 12 in 1945. Imports of jute bags for 
sugar totaled 300 tons in 1947, 40 tons in 
1946, and 30 tons in 1945. Shipments of 
jute bags for coffee amounted to 38 tons 
in 1947, but less than 1 ton in the two 
preceding years. 


ABACA-FIBER EXPORTS, PANAMA 


Exports of abaca fiber from Panama to 
the United States during 1947 totaled 
5,224,936 kilograms, representing an in- 
crease of 119 percent over the 2,385,124 
kilograms exported in 1946. The large 
increase is explained by the fact that 
1946 was a period of recuperation for 
abaca plantings which had been cut too 
heavily during the emergency years. No 
abacaé was imported into the Republic 
except in the manufactured form of 
cordage or ‘‘Manila hemp” rope. 


FIBER PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Production of abaca fiber in the Re- 
public of the Philippines from January to 
April 1948, compared with the like period 
in 1947 (in parentheses) by districts, is 
as follows: Southern Luzon, 107,920 
(92,380) bales; Leyte and Samar, 64,572 
(25,648) bales; and Southern Mindanao, 
83,474 (122,108) bales. Total exports 
amounted to 251,138 bales as compared 
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with 203,589 bales for the corresponding 
period of 1947. Shipments to SCAP in 
Japan were heavy during March and 
April, totaling 20,588 and 12,414 bales, 
respectively. Exports for the full year 
1947 amounted to 752,704 bales (weigh- 
ing 278 pounds each). 

Production of maguey in the first 4 
months of 1948 amounted to 17,101 bales, 
considerably less than the 25,213 bales 
produced in the like period of 1947; sisal 
production totaled only 67 bales. The 
1948 production of ramie will probably be 
much smaller than the 644 bales pro- 
duced in 1947. The output for the first 
4 months of 1948 was 65 bales, as com- 
pared with 171 bales. Kapok production 
may average as much as 3,000 short tons 
yearly. The fiber is used primarily for 
cushions in the domestic rattan-furni- 
ture industry. Prewar exports of kapok 
averaged about 1,000 short tons annually. 
The postwar foreign movement of this 
fiber has been limited, with 67 tons re- 
ported for the first 4 months of 1948 and 
about 75 tons for the like period of 1947. 


SISAL-FIBER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
VENEZUELA 


Production of sisal fiber in Venezuela 
in 1948 is estimated at 3,500 metric tons 
compared with 3,000 tons in 1947 and 
2,500 tons in 1946. The State of Lara, 
where sisal was introduced from Mexico 
in 1913, is the most important source in 
Venezuela. The fiber yield from approx- 
imately 4,000 hectares planted is 3,000 
to 3,500 metric tons. No sisal fiber is im- 
ported. In 1947, 190 tons were exported, 
all to the United States, compared with 
50 tons in 1945. In 1946, 60 tons were 
shipped to Argentina. 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY EXPorTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of full-fashioned 
hosiery in the first 4 months of 1948 
totaled 59,484 dozen pairs, representing 
a decline from the 177,263 dozen pairs 
shipped in the like period of 1947, re- 
ports a trade publication. Among the 
larger buyers during this period were the 
Union of South Africa which received 
47,271 dozen pairs; Newfoundland, 3,149 
dozen pairs; and Switzerland, 2,321 
dozen pairs. In the like period of 1947, 
the leading purchasers were the Union of 
South Africa, 44,642 dozen pairs; New- 
foundland, 5,825 dozen pairs; and Swit- 
zerland, 3,350 dozen pairs. 


PRODUCTION OF NYLON HOSE, DENMARK 


A newly constructed nylon factory in 
Denmark has begun negotiations with 
the Director of Goods to obtain permis- 
sion to import more machinery in order 
to increase its production of hose. Pres- 
ent output is about 700 pairs a day, an 
amount insufficient to meet the demand, 
according to a British trade publication. 


Brazil’s Matte Exports Rise Slightly; 
Drink is Overlooked by U. S. 


While Brazil slightly increased its ex- 
ports of matte tea last year for a total 
of 54,534 metric tons worth 156,870,000 
cruzeiros, as compared with 50,104 tons 
worth 134,643,000 cruzeiros in 1946, prac- 
tically all of its sales continued to be 
limited to Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. 

Only 228 metric tons of matte were 
sent to other markets, about seven times 
the amount sold in 1946, but only about 
one-third as much as went to countries 
other than Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile in 1942, when there was a flurry 
of interest among consumers cut off from 
Far Eastern tea imports. 

Matte has never found a large market 
in the United States, largely because the 
coffee and tea habit is already estab- 
lished and U. S. consumers have never 
had a chance to try out matte. 

U. S. authorities early recognized 
matte as a superior drink, however. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his “Through 
Brazilian Wilderness,” declared that “‘it 
is a valuable beverage. Upon the tired 
traveller it has a very refreshing effect.” 
He suggested its use by the U. S. Army. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt also liked 
the drink. He once said that “matte has 
all the pick-up qualities of coffee. It is 
an excellent tonic and something that 
does not compete with anything we pro- 
duce.” 

Matte grows on a small tree that looks 
a good deal like an orange tree in shape, 
size, color, and leaves. The leaves are cut 
from the trees from May to September, 
then dried over a wood fire. They are 
screened, chopped, and graded before 
being sacked for shipment. 

Almost all Brazilian matte comes from 
the southern States of Parana, Santa 
Catarina, Rio Grande do Sul, and Matto 
Grosso. Northern Argentina and Para- 
guay grow some, but they import the 
preferred Brazilian tea. 

Matte cultivation was started by mis- 
sionaries in the colonial days, but lapsed 
afterwards. Settlers in the area, how- 
ever, collected their crops from the wild 
trees, Which grow easily, often springing 
up in cut-over pine forests. 

For the U. S. taste, the best way of 
preparing matte is to put two tablespoons 
of it in an ordinary teapot, pour boiling 
water over it, let it stand for about 5 
minutes, and then strain it. Metal con- 
tainers should not be used for best flavor, 
any more than with ordinary tea. {ft 
makes an excellent iced tea, also. 

U. S. importers interested in placing 
more matte on the North American 
market may get additional information 
at the Brazilian Government Trade Bu- 
reau or at the National Matte Institute 
of Brazil, 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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Normal Shipping Conditions 
Prevail at Rio de Janeiro 


The long-prevailing congestion in the 
port of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was finally 
eliminated during the first quarter of 
1948, as virtually no ships were delayed 
awaiting berths. Free warehouse space 
had improved from 15.6 percent in Janu- 
ary to 20.5 percent by the end of March. 
In view of this improved port situation, 
there has been much agitation to obtain 
the removal of the 25 percent surcharge 
on cargo from the United States and 
Canada to Brazil. Shipping circles con- 
tinue to feel that the now-normalized 
situation will continue, although some 
congestion might recur should shipping 
movement from Europe increase con- 
siderably. 

Construction was begun in January on 
the prolongation of the docks. Of the 
projected 1,130 meters extension, 160 
meters were completed by the end of the 
quarter, and the present official estimate 
for the completion of the remaining 970 
meters is 12 months. 

At the port of Santos the situation with 
respect to congestion improved over the 
preceding quarter; but ships, in many in- 
stances, were awaiting berths 3 to 4 or 
more days. Warehouses and open yards 
were still overcrowded because of con- 
tinued failure of Sao Paulo importers to 
take out their merchandise within a short 
period after arrival. 

The provisional use of the new port 
works at Fortaleza was inaugurated in 
January. The new port is far from com- 
plete, and lighters must still be used to 
move cargo from ship todock. The chief 
advantage thus far available is the pro- 
tection offered by the breakwater at the 
new port site. Continual dredging is 
necessary, and for this the dredge now 
in use is totally inadequate. 


Two New Railroad Lines 
Completed in Yugoslavia 


The first trial run over the Niksic- 
Titograd (Yugoslavia) narrow-gage 
railroad line was completed on July 8, 
it is announced in the Belgrade press. 
The railroad was built largely by volun- 
tary labor, including members of youth 
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and political organizations, residents of 


Montenegro, working collectives, and 
delegations from various parts of Yugo- 
Slavia. Work was carried on day and 
night during recent months to complete 
the line on schedule. 

The line is a 60-kilometer extension of 
the circuitous narrow-gage route run- 
ning from Sarajevo to Hum 
Dubrovnick on the Dalmatian coast) 
and from Hum to Niksic. At Sarajevo 
there is a connection with the new stand- 
ard-gage line from Sarajevo via Samac 
to the main Zagreb-Belgrade line or 
with the narrow-gage railroad linking 
Sarajevo and Belgrade via Titovo Uzice 
and Serbia. At Titograd (formerly Po- 
dgorica) a connection is made with a 
short line to the Yugoslav shores of Lake 
Scutari, opposite Albania. 

Another Yugoslav press report an- 
nounced on July 8 that the Kursumlija- 
Pristina railroad line in southern Serbia 
was Officially opened to traffic on July 7 
during ceremonies at which the Federal 
Minister of Communications, Todor 
Vujasinovic, presided. Construction of 
this standard-gage line was first under- 
taken prior to the war to provide another 
link between the main line south at Nis 
with the alternate Lapovo-Skoplje route. 
Work was reinitiated last year for the 
first time since the war. The line is 
approximately 60 kilometers in length. 


(near 


Italian Air Line Operates 
New Services Out of Venice 


The Italian air line, Transadriatica, 
recently started a series of weekly pro- 
visional commercial flights between 
Venice and Budapest, Hungary. The 
flight on this route leaves Venice at 9 
a.m. each Monday and arrives in Buda- 
pest at 12 noon. The return flight to 
Venice departs from Budapest at 3 p. m. 
and arrives in Venice at 6 p. m. the same 
day. 

A new provisional service was slated 
to be begun by this air line between 
Venice, Italy, and Frankfurt, Germany, 
with departure from Venice scheduled 
each Saturday at 9 a. m. and arrival at 
Frankfurt at 12 noon. The aircraft will 
depart on the same day from Frankfurt 
at 3 p. m. and arrive at Venice at 6 p. m. 





Under this provisional service, Trans. 
adriatica will connect with American 
Overseas Airways at Frankfurt. The 
latter will provide onward service for 
passengers and merchandise from 
Frankfurt to New York via London, 
Amsterdam, and/or Berlin. 


Argentine Government Buys 
Water and Sewage Systems 


The President of Argentina has ap- 
proved the agreement entered into on 
April 6, 1948, between the National Wa- 
ter Administration and the waterworks 
and sanitation companies of Rosario for 
the purchase by the Government of the 
Rosario waterworks and sewage-disposal 
systems. The purchase price was fixed 
at £2,182,539 sterling or approximately 
25,000,000 pesos. Government operation 
of the system began on July 1, although 
the transfer ceremony did not occur un- 
til July 9, a national holiday. 

Bahia Blanca now remains the only 
large city which has its water supplied 
by a private company. 


Argentine Railroad Telegraph 
Facilities Open to Public Use 


An Argentine Presidential Decree 
dated April 21, 1948, authorizes railroads 
owned by the state to accept telegrams 
from the public for transmission over any 
facilities which they might operate, un- 
der the same terms, conditions, and 
prices as the National Telegraph service. 
Public use of railroad telegraph facilities 
was prohibited in 1935 on the basis that 
internal communications should be con- 
trolled by the State whereas in reality at 
that time the railroads, and consequently 
their telegraph traffic, were controlled by 
foreign companies. With the national- 
ization of the railroads, this ruling has 
been revoked. 


Austria Takes New Steps To 
Expand Its Power System 


Another power transmission line was 
recently added to the Austrian central 
power network. This line will carry 
power from the transformer station on 
the Enns River at Ernsthofen to Bisam- 
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perg, near Vienna. The new line, which 
at present is operating at 110 kv., will 
be converted to 220 kv. as soon as in- 
sulators and transformers become avail- 
able for the higher voltage. 

This marks another step in recon- 
struction and expansion of Austria’s 
power system and another attempt to 
pring Austria’s hydroelectric power re- 
sources, Which lie mainly in the moun- 
tainous western provinces, into connec- 
tion with the more industrial eastern 
provinces where the power demand is 
greater. 


International Telegraph 
Services in Mexico 


On June 16 the Mexican Government 
formally notified the Mexican Telegraph 
Co. and its associates (Western Union, 
All America Cables, and Postal Tele- 
graph), in accordance with contractual 
provisions, that the 1926 contract for in- 
ternational service would be terminated 
on June 16, 1949. It is obviously the 
intention of the Government to pro- 
vide international service through its 
own telecommunications facilities. The 
announcement of the Ministry of Com- 
munications stated that the installa- 
tions and equipment of the American 
companies remain their property to be 
disposed of as they desire. Although the 
contract mentioned above was made in 
1926, the direct international service of 
the Mexican Telegraph Co. has con- 
tinued without serious interruption since 
1881. 


Extended Rail Passenger 
Service Opened in Austria 


On June 26, an extended rail passenger 
service, on steam-operated lines, became 
effective in Austria. These new schedules 
represent an over-all increase of approxi- 
mately 20 percent and bring schedules on 
these lines up to 64 percent of 1937 opera- 
tions. The electric lines have been oper- 
ating at the full 1937 schedules for some 
time. : 

The greatest improvement in services 
was in the short feeder lines. This will 
be of immeasurable benefit to the workers 
who, since the war, have been forced to 
commute by bus, bicycle, or afoot. A few 
new short-line services were also added 
which will accommodate part of the large 
demand by week-end picnickers and 
vacationers. 


Spain Authorizes Increased 
Rates on Narrow-Gage Lines 


The Spanish Minister of Public Works 
has issued orders, dated June 5 and June 
21, 1948, permitting certain narrow-gage 
railways to raise their passenger and 
freight rates to compensate for increased 
expenses. A previous order of May 20, 
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1948, had stated the formalities with 
which the companies had to comply in 
requesting increases. The Spanish Rail- 
way System, RENFE, had previously been 
authorized to increase its tariffs an aver- 
age of approximately 8 percent. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 17, 
1948, page 35.) 

The rates of narrow-gage lines are also 
increased an average of approximately 
8 percent over those prevailing before 
June 1. The names of the narrow-gage 
railroads affected by this order may be 
obtained upon request to the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Production of Electric 
Energy Rises in Canada 


Canadian production of electric energy 
during May 1948 amounted to 4,077,098,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, or 9 percent over pro- 
duction in April, when the country’s out- 
put was 3,733,137,000 kilowatt-hours, ac- 
cording to the May report of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 

The May 1948 production figure ex- 
ceeds production for any similar month 
during the past 5 years, and in fact is 
the highest recorded for any month dur- 
ing 1944-48. 

Exports of electricity from Canada to 
the United States during May 1948 de- 
clined slightly from April’s figure. Re- 
spective amounts exported were 185,842,- 
000 kilowatt-hours and 188,648,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. The greatest amount of 
energy exported by Canada to the United 
States in the 5-year period mentioned 
above was the 238,680,000 kilowatt-hours 
transmitted in August 1944. The small- 
est amount, during the same period, was 
exported in February 1948 when 122,- 
485.000 kilowatt-hours was sent to the 
United States. 


Vessels Entering Dominican 


Republic To Pay Port Dues 


Port dues are now applicable to all 
vessels entering Dominican ports, ac- 
cording to Law No. 1722 of May 25, 1948. 
This law repeals Law No. 633 of April 
23, 1927, which exempted from payment 
of port dues and other taxes vessels of 
over 4,000 tons’ capacity. 

The reason for the repeal is that the 
national Government has invested large 
sums for improvement of ports and har- 
bors throughout the Republic. 


Dominican Republic Issues 


New Air-Mail Rate Schedule 


The rates for air mail originating in 
the Dominican Republic and destined for 
countries in the Western Hemisphere 
have been reduced. The effective date of 
the new schedule of rates was July 1, 


1948. The rates as scheduled require 
ordinary postage as well as registration 
rates. The present rates to specific des- 
tinations are available in the Transpor- 
tation and Communications Branch of 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington. 
B.-&. 


Peru Completes Railroad 
for Copper Transportation 


The 50-mile Yauricocha railroad in 
Peru and the connecting 10-mile aerial 
tramway which have been under con- 
struction since 1942 were completed re- 
cently. This system, built at a cost of 
about $3,000,000, will be used to transport 
copper ore from the Yauricocha mine to 
the smelter at Oroya. Production at the 
mine is expected soon to reach 300 to 500 
tons per day of copper ore containing 
over 7 percent copper. This quantity of 
high-grade, direct smelting ore should 
materially benefit Peru’s copper output, 
which has been falling off in recent 
years. 


New Highway-Paving Project 
Gets Under Way in Guatemala 


Machinery and equipment have been 
arriving at the port of San Jose, Guate- 
mala, and it is expected that within the 
next few weeks operations will be com- 
menced on the Pacific, Coast highway- 
paving project. The principal link in 
this project is the road between the port 
of San Jose and Palin, which, when com- 
pleted, will provide a direct paved high- 
way from the capital to the port. 


Chihuahua, Mexico, To Get 


New Telegraphic Services 


The city of Chihuahua in Mexico is 
scheduled to have improved and modern- 
ized telegraphic services in the near fu- 
ture. Anew teletype line, capable of car- 
rying multiple messages at the same 
time, is already being laid between this 
city and Ciudad Juarez. Equipment is 
also being procured to install a transmit- 
ting and a receiving station for radio- 
telephony. 


New Hydroelectric Plant 
Planned for East Africa 


Announcement was made on July 1, by 
the government of Uganda, of a pro- 
posed hydroelectric plant to cost approxi- 
mately £7,000,000, which will greatly 
affect the economy of East Africa. 

The report followed the investigations 
by two firms of consulting engineers, and 
it envisages the construction of a dam 
and power station having an installed 
capacity of 121,500 kilowatts. The proj- 
ect would utilize Owen Falls on the White 
Nile River, the source of which is at 
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Lake Victoria. The Falls have an ap- 
proximate drop of 65 feet. The average 
flow of water at this point is about 37,000 
tons a minute, and it can vary one-half to 
two times that figure. 

Potential consumers within 100 miles 
include the towns of Jinja, Kampala, and 
Entebbe; two sugar factories; a large 
number of cotton ginneries; the phos- 
phate workings near Tororo, and gold 
mines near Busia. The manufacture of 
fertilizers at Jinja by the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen is also being contem- 
plated, and would require electric power. 
The smelting of the copper now being ex- 
plored on the slopes of the Ruwenzori 
Mountains and the possible establish- 
ment of a steel plant in the neighborhood 
of Jinja would involve further demands 
for power. The development of many 
other potential Uganda industries would 
be speeded by the advent of cheap power. 
These include soap manufacture ‘in the 
factory at Kampala); textiles (proposed 
factory at Jinja, which in default of elec- 
tric power, consume 40,000 tons of wood 
annually); rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
flour mills, sawmills, and a wallboard 
factory. 

The availability of electric power would 
also supplant the Diesel-driven pumps on 
which the public water supply to 3 towns 
and 15 local centers now depends. 


India Plans To Develop and 
Expand Telephone Facilities 


A vast new program for the develop- 
ment and expansion of the telephone 
facilities in India has been proposed by 
the Indian Communications Industry, 
according to a Hyderabad government 
bulletin. This includes the opening of 
new exchanges in many cities during the 
next 5 years; expansion of the facilities 
in existing exchanges; installation of 
trunk exchanges; installation of three- 
channel carrier between certain cities; 
and a network of toll systems. 

Among the proposed plans for changes 
in the Calcutta telephone system is the 
change-over from manual to automatic, 
replacement of the switchboard at the 
Dum Dum Exchange, extension of some 
manual switchboard equipment, with an 
addition of 5,200 manually operated 
lines. 

In Bombay’s telephone system an in- 
stallation of a 2,500-line manual switch- 
board has been decided upon, and 
Ahmedabad is scheduled for a 500-line 
extension at its central exchange and 
a new 200-line satellite exchange. 

The new telecommunications link be- 
tween Assam and the remainder of India 
will involve the erection of paired copper 
wire, two three-channel telephone car- 
rier systems, and one two-channel voice 
frequency telegraph system. This net- 
work is required to replace the present 
system routed through Pakistan. 
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Mexico Scheduled To Build 
New Electric Power Plant 


An organization has been formed to be 
known as the Compania Eléctrica de 
Cuauhtemoc, S. A., with an authorized 
capital of 500,000 pesos, to handle the 
details concerning the construction of an 
electric power plant in Ciudad Cuauh- 
temoc, Mexico. Stock amounting to 
100,000 pesos has already been sold to 
local businessmen. The site for the 
plant, light posts, and two 180-horse- 
power Diesel motors capable of pro- 
ducing 250 kilowatts each, have already 
been purchased, and construction of the 
plant is scheduled to begin in the near 
future. 

The government of the State of Chi- 
huahua has contributed 30,000 pesos to- 
ward the power plant being built in the 
small town of Valle de Allende, near the 
city of Parrel, Mexico. The cost of the 
plant is estimated at 40,000 pesos. 


Italy-to-U. S. Ppstal Rates 


The air-mail postal rate from Italy 
to the United States is 85 lire for the 
first 5 grams and 55 lire for each addi- 
tional 5 grams or fraction thereof. The 
air-mail rate within Italy is 16 lire for 
each 5 grams or fraction thereof. The 
rate of regular mail in the country is 
10 lire for 15 grams and to the United 
States 30 lire for the first 20 grams and 
20 lire for each additional 20 grams. 
There is at present no mail service to 
the United States for packages over 500 
gramsexcept by air. (1 lira=US$0.0017.) 


Peru’s Airport-Service Fees: 
New Light on Situation 


On page 37 of the issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 17, 1948, 
under the heading “Peru Has New 
Schedule of Fees for Airport Services,” 
the following statement appeared: ‘“‘Pos- 
sibly the most notable provision of the 
new system of fees is its method of col- 
lection, which requires each company to 
file with the Airport Corporation a com- 
plete schedule of its flights for the suc- 
ceeding 90-day period and at that time 
to pay the entire amount of the fee in 
advance.” 





Note Concerning Item “How 
U. S. Ports Are Ranked” 


ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY pub 
lished, on page 36 of the July 17 issue, 
a boxed item under the title “How United 
States Ports Are Ranked.” It is desired 
to note here that the statement was pre- 
pared jointly by the Transportation Di- 
vision of the Office of Domestic 
merce and the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch of OIT. 


Com 











The American Embassy at Lima has 
since been advised by the Peruvian Air. 
port Corporation that the payment of 
fees will not be required in advance, as 
previously reported, but will be billeg 
by the month. However, the advance 
filing of schedules for the 90-day periog 
will be insisted upon, so that the Cor. 
poration may be able to activate the nec. 
essary equipment and personnel for the 
communications load anticipated during 
each 90-day period. 


India Acts To Open Direct 
International Communications 


The possibility of starting soon a radio- 
photo service from Madras, India, to 
eastern and southeastern Asiatic coun- 
tries, and to Australia as well and of 
having direct wireless-telephonic com- 
munications with countries with which 
India has diplomatic relations was indi- 
cated recently by the Government of 
India Overseas Communications Sery- 
ice. Efforts are also being made by the 
Government to restore direct radiotele- 
graph service with Japan. 

The maintenance of the international 
communications service, which was in 
the hands of the Indian Radio Cable Co., 
Limited, was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of India in January 1947. At pres- 
ent, in the matter of telephony, India 
is connected with the other parts of the 
world only through London; that is, if 
a place in the Far East is to be con- 
tacted, the message has to go to London 
and then be switched on to the place 
required. 


Decentralization Planned for 
Spanish State Railway System 


The latest of many plans to improve 
the operation of RENFE, the Spanish 
State Railway System, is a decentraliza- 
tion project adopted by the Management 
Committee (Comite de Gerencia) on 
April 6, 1948. 

The decentralization plan in its essence 
calls for the division of the system into 
seven zones, as follows: 


Zone number and 


headquarters Area 
1 Madrid Central Spain, NW of 
Madrid 
2 Madrid Central Spain, SE of 
Madrid 
3 Seville South 


4 Valencia 
Barcelona 


Southeast 


’ 


5 Northeast 
6 Bilbao North-Central 
7 Leon Northwest 


The Administration of the system will 
be headed by a Directorate General, com- 
posed of a Director General and three 
assistants. The following services are to 
be under the immediate control of the 
Directorate General: The Secretariat 
General, Legal Adviser, Matériel Recep- 
tion, Central Laboratory and Forest De- 
velopment. In addition the Electrifica- 
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tion Department will continue under the 
pirectorate General in Madrid. 

Seven Departments, replacing the for- 
mer Divisions and incorporating several 
previously independent technical serv- 
ices, are to be organized as follows: 


Department Component Services 

Development 

Commercial Claims 

Coordination. 

Highway Transport. 

Fuel. 

Supplies and Warehouses. 

Research and Unification 
of Rolling Stock. 


Matériel 


Maintenance of 

Ways 
Electric 
Personnel and So- Sanitation 

cial Assistance. Health Insurance 
Administrative General Accounting. 

and Financial. General Cost Control 

The following services are not decen- 
tralized under the plan: Sanitation, 
Health Insurance, General Accounting, 
General Cost Control, Supplies and 
Warehouses, Research and Unification of 
Matériel, and General Shops. With these 
exceptions, the services of the following 
five Departments will be subordinated to 
the Director of each Zone: Development, 
Commercial, Matériel, Maintenance of 
Way and Electric. 

Under the zonal structure plan, the 
director of each zone will have full liberty 
of initiative and the fullest authority in 
all the fields which have been decentral- 
ized. The zone directors are instructed 
to maintain close relations with local au- 
thorities, the railroad’s clientele, and 
with local industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural enterprises. They are also 
advised to make prompt decisions about 
any problems which may arise and to co- 
ordinate closely the functioning of the 
various services under their supervision. 
They will also require of their employees 
the greatest courtesy in their dealings 
with the public, and will make certain 
that the stations and offices are always 
perfectly clean and neat. 

The purpose of the decentralization 
program is to eliminate some of the “‘red 
tape” and delay caused by having all of 
the operating divisions centralized in 
Madrid. The Government’s decree of 
January 17, 1947, reorganizing the rail- 
Way system gave the necessary authority 
and official approval of the reform by 
Stating that the National Railways should 
be organized upon the basis of a unifica- 
tion of standards and procedures and of 
an administrative and operational decen- 
tralization which would thus combine 
the highest possible efficiency of the serv- 
ice with the greatest flexibility of oper- 
ation. The zonal organizations, there- 
fore, are to be as unbureaucratic as pos- 
Sible, are to solve quickly all traffic prob- 
lems which may come up, and are to 
Maintain close contact with the rail- 
road personnel and with the traveling 
and shipping public. 


July 31, 1948 


Some decentralization had existed in 
practice before the adoption of the pres- 
ent plan, and some progress is being 
made in implementing the Board of Di- 
rectors’ order. The heads of the re- 
organized departments and the directors 
of the seven zones have been named and 
have taken over their duties. However, 
an official of RENFE stated in an inter- 
view that the execution of the project is 
proceeding rather slowly, principally be- 
cause of the problem involved in moving 
employees and workers to the cities in 
which the zonal headquarters are located. 
He mentioned the specific case of the 
Southern Zone, of which Seville is now, 
and Malaga was, the principal railroad 
center. In this case, the workers do not 
wish to leave Malaga, because of the lack 
of housing in Seville, and because most 
of them have supplementary jobs in 
Malaga and would have the difficult task 
of finding new jobs or making new com- 
mercial contacts in Seville. At present, 
only the Barcelona zone is operating as 
envisioned in the decentralization plan. 


Panama Licenses New 
Broadeasting Stations 


During the first quarter of 1948 the 
following new radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, all located in Panama City, were 
licensed to operate in the Republic: 

Call letters 


Name Frequency 


No name HOOH 1470 kilocycles, 
204.1 meters. 

No name HOMQ 1060 kilocycles, 
283.0 meters. 

Radio Conti- HOHM 1205 kilocycles, 
nental 248.9 meters. 
Radio Pacifico.. HOHO. 870 kilocycles, 


344.8 meters. 


The radio station of the radio broad- 
casting chain Radio Centro-americana, 
with call letters HOXO, which broad- 
casts in the English language, although 
previously in existence in Panama City, 
was licensed to operate in the Republic 
on a new frequency of 760 kilocycles and 
394.70 meters. 

Radio Miramar, said to have been the 
first broadcasting station on the Isthmus 
of Panama, having been erected in 1936, 
was sold recently. The purchasers hope 
to transform Miramar into one of the 
finest radio broadcasting stations in 
Central and South America. 

On March 15, 1948, officials at the new 
National Airport of Panama at Tocumen 
stated that the Tower Control of the air- 
port will eventually put in new radio 
transmitting equipment that is provided 
with the latest and most modern im- 
provements in the radio field for avia- 
tion. The transmitter is a Bendix 
TG-16 type of 200 watts carrier and has 
a frequency range of from 2,000 kilo- 
cycles, in addition to other new fre- 
quencies of 365 kilocycles, 122.1 mega- 
cycles, and 122.5 megacycles. The trans- 
mitter may be remote-control operated 


up to a distance of 14 miles. The radio 
equipment which had been previously 
used at the Tower Control will remain 
there for use in emergencies on the 
newly allocated frequencies. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. in 
Panama City announced that now for 
the first time since the end of the war 
it was possible to telephone from Pan- 
ama to England directly. In addition, 
it was said that there was also telephone 
service to Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Japan. 


Jamaica-to-Cayman Islands 
Air Service Gets Under Way 


The Cayman Islands are once more 
linked to Jamaica by air. Caribbean In- 
ternational Airlines made the first com- 
mercial flight of a projected weekly pas- 
senger and freight service on June 16 and 
17, 1948, according to the American Con- 
sulate at Kingston, Jamaica. 

It is planned to depart Kingston for 
Georgetown, Grand Cayman, each 
Wednesday at 9:00 a. m., returning 
Thursday noon. Stops will be made at 
Cayman Brac when the weather is favor- 
able. The aircraft used is the same con- 
verted PBY-5A, Jamaica registry VP- 
JAO, which was formerly operated on 
the same route by Cayman Island Air- 
ways. 


Consumption of Electricity, 
Gas, Water, Up in Rotterdam 


Statistics covering the year 1947, re- 
cently released by the Municipal Bureau 
of Statistics at Rotterdam, Netherlands, 
show that consumption of electric 
power, gas, and water increased over 
that in 1946. These increases are stated 
to be the result of greater industrial ac- 
tivity and the fact that the population 
of that city has grown considerably. 

As compared with 1938, consumption 
of electric energy increased by 22 per- 
cent, that of gas by 43 percent, and that 
of water by 20 percent. Comparative 
consumption figures for each of these 
utilities for the years 1938, 1946, and 1947 
are as follows: 


Consumption of 1938 1946 1947 


Water cu. meters 
Gas do 
Electricity. kw.-hrs 


35, 756, 385) 38, 161, 202) 42, 972, 403 
62, 523,041) 71, 881, 929) 89, 441, 303 
271, 780, 703 258, 770, 214/330, 319, 125 


Norte: 1 cubic meter=35.3 cubic feet. 


Maritime Conference Action 
Removes Freight Surcharges 
The River Plate and Brazil Maritime 
Conference announced in New York that 
effective July 1 all freight surcharges 
would be eliminated for the east coast of 
South America, but that at the same 
time there would be a 20 percent in- 
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crease in basic rates. This will mean a 
net decrease of about 5 percent on 
freights to Buenos Aires. Goods trans- 
shipped at Buenos Aires for Paraguay 
and certain internal Argentine and 
Uruguayan points will be affected by the 
recently authorized freight-rate in- 
creases of 50 percent for fluvial trans- 
portation on the rivers Parana, Para- 
guay, and Uruguay and 30 percent on 
freight to Montevideo. 


Canada Arranges To Carry 
First-Class Mail by Air 


The Deputy Postmaster General of 
Canada has issued instructions and reg- 
ulations in connection with the recent 
announcement that all first-class mail 
weighing less than an ounce would be 
carried by air within Canada. The 
undertaking, it will be noted, is on an 
experimental basis. 


Swiss National Railways 
Report on 1947 Operations 


The Swiss National Railways, in its 
Annual Report for 1947, states that be- 
cause of increases in the volume of both 
passengers and freight carried, 1947 traf- 
fic receipts were 8.2 per cent greater than 
those of 1946. However, operational ex- 
penses increased 12.9 percent in 1947 
over those of the preceding year, largely 
as a result of increased personnel costs. 
The excess of operational receipts over 
expenditures was 197,600,000 francs in 
1947 as compared with 199,100,000 
francs in 1946. 

The construction account shows con- 
struction expenses of 84,500,000 francs 
for 1947; of this amount 63,600,000 francs 
was posted to fixed assets and 20,900,000 
francs was charged to operating ex- 
penses. 

The most striking feature of the 1947 
account of the Swiss National Railways 
was an unusually large amortization of 
316,300,000 francs of fixed assets, 71,- 
300,000 francs of which was ordinary 
amortization and 245,000,000 francs of 
which was extraordinary amortization. 
The amount of 71,300,000 francs was, of 
course, entered as a charge against the 
profit-and-loss account under the head- 
ing “Amortissements des immobilisations 
ordinaires.” Of the 245,000,000 francs 
of extraordinary amortizations, 32,200,- 
000 francs were charged to the 1947 
profit-and-loss account; 12,800,000 
francs were covered from a 12,800,000- 
franc amortization reserve created in 
1946 when 820 freight cars, taken over 
from the Federal Department of Public 
Economy, had been immediately amor- 
tized; and the remaining 200,000,000 
francs were written off the assets side 
of the balance sheet under the heading 
“Immobilisations” and posted to a new 
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heading, ‘“‘Insuffisiance d’amortissements 
sur les groupes d’immobilisations ‘frais 
généraux’ et ‘infrastructure’” under 
“Autres postes de l’actif” on the assets 
side of the balance sheet. 

It is planned to write off this amortiza- 
tion account over a period of 10 years 
beginning January 1, 1948. The pur- 
poses of the extraordinary amortization 
are to meet the objections of the auditor, 
“Société Fiduciaire Suisse,’’ whose report 
of July 5, 1944, had drawn attention to 
certain deficiencies in amortization, and 
to make it possible for the railway ad- 
ministration to cover ordinary expenses 
of new construction from current amor- 
tizations. These expenses have been in- 
creasing in recent years, and it is the 
opinion of the administrative council of 
the railroad that the temporary imposi- 
tion of these extraordinary amortization 
charges will not permanently solve the 
problem of financing new and replace- 
ment construction. 

The balance sheet shows a gain of 
25,408,313 francs for the year 1947. Of 
this sum, 16,000,006 francs is to be paid 
to the Confederation as interest on its 
investment of 400,000,000 francs in the 
railway, and the rest is to be posted to 
reserves. 

A copy of the message from the Fed- 
eral Council to the Federal Assembly, 
including the 1947 Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet of the Swiss National 
Railways, is on file and may be consulted 
in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Room 1868—-A, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Netherlands Expands Its 
Communication Services 


Radiotelephone service between Am- 
sterdam and Bandoeng includes Mon- 
days in the new schedule effective June 
14, 1948, according to the American Em- 
bassy at The Hague. From that date, 
the following service times are valid for 
the radiotelephone connections with the 
Netherlands Indies: 


Amsterdam 
Bandoeng: time 
Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
a ...--. 09. 00-13. 30 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday ..... --..---- 09. 00-16. 30 
Batavia: 
Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day -- ... 09. 00-16. 30 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urday-_- _. 09. 00-12. 30 


Cheribon: same service time as 
Batavia. 
Macassar (via Bandoeng): 


Thursday - ....--- 15. 00-16. 00 
Palembang (via Bandoeng): 

Thursday - -.--- 16.00—17. 00 
Soerabaya (via Bandoeng): 

Tuesday and Saturday _ 15. 00-17. 00 


Telephone service is again available 
between the Netherlands and Algeria. 


Ordinary and urgent private, ordinary 
and urgent Government calls, person. 
to-person calls, and advance-notice caljs 
are being accepted. The arrangement of 
calls is effected via Paris. The service 
with Algeria and Tunisia is open from 7 
to 23 G. M. T.; with French Morocco ang 
Tangier from 7 to 24 G. M. T. 

In French Morocco the following net 
connections can be made: Agadir, Ber. 
reschild, Boujad, Boulhaut, Casablanca, 
Fedala, Fes, Ifrane, Fadia, Khemisset, 
Khourribga, Marchand, Marrakech, 
Mazgan, Mechrabel, Ksiri, Meknes, Mo- 
gador, Ouedzem, Ouezzene, Oudja, Petit 
Jean, Port Lyautey, Rabat, Safi, Sidi Sjji- 
mane, Sidi Yahia du Rharb, Souk el Arba 
du Rharb, Tiflet. 


New Rome-to-Stoeckholm 
Service Opened by LAI 


The Italo-TWA airline LAI (Linee 
Aeree Italiane), which has a franchise 
to operate a route between Rome, Italy, 
and Stockholm, Sweden, by way of Mu- 
nich, Frankfurt, and Hamburg, was 
slated to make its first proving flight 
over that route on July 19, 1948, with the 
return trip tentatively scheduled from 
Stockholm to Rome July 21. After the 
initial flight, LAI intends to have de- 
partures from Rome August 2, 16, 30, and 
September 13, with return flights from 
Stockholm on August 4 and 18 and Sep- 
tember 1 and 5. 


Agreements of Syrian and 
Turkish State Railways 


Copies of the agreements concluded 
between representatives of the Syrian 
and Turkish State Railways for the op- 
eration of the Lignes Syriennes de Bagh- 
dad have just been received from the 
American Legation at Damascus, Syria. 

The agreements, in French, are on file 
and available for consultation in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Room 1868A, Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Electric Power, South Africa 


The Electricity Supply Commission of 
South Africa has announced that it plans 
to build seven new electric-power gener- 
ating stations within the next 5 or 6 
years, at an estimated cost of £40,000,000 
to £50,000,000. 





The Norwegian merchant marine was 
increased the first 6 months of this year 
with 89 ships of 487,800 tons deadweight, 
including 15 tankers of 187,000 tons. 
Roughly four-fifths of the total Nor- 
wegian tonnage consists of Diesel ves- 


sels. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Ceylon, New Zealand, Pakistan, Syria-Lebanon: Tariff Concessions Under General 
Agreement 


Brazil, Burma, 


The President on July 15, 1948, issued 
a proclamation putting into effect as 
of July 30 and 31 the tariff concessions 
in Schedule XX of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, dated Octo- 
ber 30, 1947, of primary interest to Ceylon 
and Lebanon and to Brazil and New Zea- 
land, respectively. 

The President’s action followed receipt 
of information that the first two coun- 
tries signed the Protocol of Provisional 
Application of the General Agreement on 
June 29, 1948, and that the latter two 
signed on June 30, 1948. The proclama- 
tion also states that Burma signed the 
Protocol on June 29, 1948, and that Pak- 
jstan and Syria signed on June 30, 1948, 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Proto- 
col, each of these countries will become 
acontracting party to the Agreement on 
the expiration of 30 days from date of 
its signature. 

The General Agreement was entered 
into by the United States last October 30 
at Geneva, Switzerland, with 22 other 
countries. Application of it by the 7 
countries named brings to 22, out of the 
total 23, the number of negotiating coun- 
tries applying the Agreement. Chile, 
the remaining country, has asked for an 
extension of time in which to sign the 


Protocol. In the case of six of the coun- 
tries which have just adhered to the 
Agreement, the event also marks the 
first entry into force of a trade agree- 
ment with the United States, Brazil be- 
ing the only one of the seven which al- 
ready had a trade agreement with this 
country. The earlier trade agreement 
with Brazil will be inoperative while both 
the United States and Brazil are con- 
tracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

Under the General Agreement, the 
seven countries will make effective a wide 
range of tariff concessions benefiting the 
trade of the United States. Moreover, 
these countries along with the other con- 
tracting parties commit themselves to 
limitations with respect to the applica- 
tion of quotas, import restrictions, valu- 
ation for customs purposes, and the con- 
duct of state trading. These provisions 
give important assurance that the trade 
of the United States will be accorded fair 
treatment. The United States on its 
part negotiated tariff concessions affect- 
ing a substantial volume of trade with 
all of the seven countries. The recip- 
rocal benefits in the case of each of these 
countries are summarized below. 


FOREIGN TARIFF CONCESSIONS WON 
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In almost every category of United States production, tariff concessions were obtained 
from the other nations attending the Trade Conference in Geneva. 
made on products that accounted for more than a billion dollars worth of U.S. exports 
More than 100 separate agreements were negotiated by the participating 
nations after more than a thousand formal meetings. 


any two countries were granted to all other nations. 
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Concessions were 


Concessions negotiated between 


Brazil 


In the General Agreement Brazil 
granted concessions on products of pri- 
mary interest to the United States repre- 
senting about $30,500,000 in terms of 1938 
imports from the United States, or about 
one-half of Brazil’s total imports from 
the United States in that year. 

The Brazilian duties used as a basis for 
negotiation were rates adjusted upward 
by 40 percent under a plan consented to 
by the negotiators for the general ad- 
justment of the Brazilian tariff designed 
to deal with changes in the value of the 
Brazilian currency and in the Brazilian 
price level. Concessions granted by 
Brazil consisted of reductions and bind- 
ings of adjusted duties and bindings on 
the free list. On the basis of 1938 figures, 
about 60 percent of the United States ex- 
port trade covered by Brazilian conces- 
sions (over $17,000,000 out of $30,500,- 
000) will be dutiable at rates equivalent 
to less than 10 percent ad valorem on 
the basis of 1943 values; about $5,000,000 
more of that trade will be dutiable at 
between 10 and 20 percent ad valorem; 
and another $3,500,000 ‘will be subject to 
rates between 20 and 30 percent ad va- 
lorem. In addition, nearly $2,500,000 in 
trade is assured a continuance of the 
present duty-free treatment. 

Reductions in pre-agreement duty 
rates were granted by Brazil on a num- 
ber of items of importance to the United 
States such as powdered milk, walnuts 
in the shell, canned fruit, radio tubes, 
coal-tar dyes, paraffin, turpentine, cer- 
tain automobile parts, steel safes, cam- 
eras, ready-made woven cotton clothing 
(except shirts and drawers), and bitu- 
minous coal. The bindings granted on 
the adjusted tariff rates, or reductions 
therefrom, include such items as barbed 
wire, airplanes and parts, most trucks, 
power pumps, motion-picture films, pho- 
tographic films and plates, steam boilers, 
power excavators and dredgers, pneu- 
matic and electric tools, automatic re- 
frigerators, most household machinery 
and appliances, calculating machines, 
linotypes and other typographical ma- 
chines, and passenger automobiles. 

The concessions made by the United 
States in the General Agreement on 
products of primary interest to Brazil 
represent in terms of 1939 trade about 
$100,200,000. Of this total, duty-free im- 
ports, on which bindings were granted, 
accounted for $93,100,000, a large part 
of which consists of coffee. The dutiable 
imports amounted to $7,100,000. The 
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principal items in this category, on which 
bindings of existing rates or reductions 
therefrom were granted, include Brazil 
nuts, castor oil, manganese ore of more 
than 35 percent manganese content, 
mica, unmanufactured, valued above 15 
cents per pound, cocoa butter, animal 
glues valued at less than 40 cents per 
pound, caffeine, theobromine, natural 
mmenthol, dried bananas, and various 
hardwood lumber items. 


Burma 


Items of principal interest to the 
United States on which Burma made 
concessions are canned milk, canned 
or bottled fruits and vegetables, lubri- 
cating oil, various chemicals, drugs and 
medicines, machinery and typewriters. 
Because of its dollar shortage, the Gov- 
ernment of Burma has restricted imports 
from hard-currency areas to those items 
which are most essential to its economic 
reconstruction program. It is expected 
that most dollar exchange will therefore 
be reserved for capital goods, particularly 
communications equipment, power 
equipment, mining and textile machin- 
ery and other industrial materials for 
the rehabilitation of key industries. 

United States concessions from which 
Burma will benefit include those on 
tungsten nickel and alloys, copper and 
manufacturers, and certain hides and 
skins. 


Ceylon 

Under the General Agreement Ceylon 
granted concessions on products of pri- 
mary interest to the United States which 
in terms of 1939 imports from the United 
States represented more than $844,000. 
The United States will also benefit from 
additional Ceylonese concessions nego- 
tiated with other countries at Geneva, 
imports of which into Ceylon from the 
United States amounted to $93,000 in 
1939. These concessions were given in 
the form of reductions in the rates of 
duty, bindings against increase of exist- 
ing moderate rates of duty, a binding of 
the duty-free status of one item, and a 
reduction in the margin of preference 
on another. Ceylonese concessions of 
principal interest to the United States 
were on apples and other fresh fruit, 
dried and canned fruit, condensed milk 
and milk foods, tobacco, machinery, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, typewriters, paints, 
drugs, and medicines. 

United States tariff concessions on 
products of interest to Ceylon apply to 
imports from Ceylon which amounted to 
$20,788,000 in 1939. These concessions 
consisted of reductions in and bindings 
of rates of duty on imports from Ceylon 
in 1939 valued at $162,000, and the bind- 
ing of the duty-free status of imports 
from Ceylon which amounted to $20,- 
626,000 in 1939. United States conces- 
sions of interest to Ceylon are on graph- 
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ite, coconut oil, desiccated coconut, coir 
fiber, rubber, tea, cinnamon, and citron- 
ella oil. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand granted concessions on 
products of interest to the United States 
representing about $12,896,000 in terms 
of 1939 trade. These concessions were 
given in the form of reductions in the 
rates of duty, bindings against increase 
of moderate rates of duty, reductions in 
the margin of preference, the elimina- 
tion of certain margins of preference, 
and bindings of duty-free status. Some 
of the products falling into these cate- 
gories are as follows: raisins, citrus 
fruits, certain canned fruits, agricultural 
machinery, automobiles, tractors, ma- 
chine tools, office machinery, tobacco, 
motorcycles, cinema films, and surgical 
appliances. New Zealand = eliminated 
preferences on 11 items accounting for 
$2,631,000 of New Zealand imports from 
the United States in 1939, namely: ciga- 
rettes, tobacco for cigars and cigarettes, 
grapes, and lemons ‘except for South 
Africa), canned prunes, sausage casings, 
furs, refrigerating apparatus, adding and 
computing machines. 

The concessions on products of interest 
to New Zealand made by the United 
States apply to commodities valued at 
$9,690,000 in terms of 1939 trade. United 
States tariff reductions apply to a total 
of $1,579,000; bindings against increase of 
certain duties, to $2,149,000; and bindings 
on the free list, to $5,962,000. Among 
the products of interest to New Zealand 
on which the United States reduced or 
bound its duties are butter, beef, veal, 
mutton, certain grass seeds, and apparel 
wools. The bindings of duty-free status 
apply to the following products of inter- 
est to New Zealand: sheep and lamb skins, 
sausage casings, coney and rabbit furs, 
and New Zealand fiber. 


Pakistan 


In the General Agreement, Pakistan 
granted concessions on several important 
United States export products, among 
which are dried and condensed milk, cer- 
tain canned fruits and vegetables, drugs, 
oil crushing and refining machinery, 
typewriters and office machinery, agri- 
cultural machinery and tractors, radios, 
and automobiles. These concessions were 
in the form of reductions in the rates 
of duty, bindings against increase of ex- 
isting duties, bindings of the duty-free 
status and reductions in the margin of 
preference. Pakistan is an important 
source of United States imports of bad- 
minton and tennis rackets, carpet wools, 
wool rugs, and raw jute, items on which 
the United States granted concessions 
in the Agreement. Since Pakistan 
achieved Dominion status only on August 
15, 1947, there are no prewar trade fig- 


ures available on either the quantity or 
value of our trade with Pakistan. 


Syro-Lebanese Customs Union 


In the General Agreement, Syria and 
Lebanon granted tariff concessions on 
products of interest to the United States 
representing approximately $1,784,000 in 
terms of 1938 trade, or 63 percent of tota] 
imports into Syria and Lebanon from this 
country in that year. The duties were 
reduced on 28 items, bound against in- 
crease on 17, and bound free on three. 
The items of principal interest to the 
United States are passenger automobiles, 
tires and tubes, machine tools, office ma- 
chines, batteries, dentifrices, and prunes. 
Among the concessions made by Syria 
and Lebanon was an undertaking to elim- 
inate the differential duty treatment un- 
der which much higher duties have been 
imposed on heavy passenger automobiles, 
which are imported chiefly from the 
United States, than on lighter automo- 
biles, which are imported chiefly from 
countries other than the United States, 
and to provide a uniform rate for all such 
automobiles. 

The concessions on products of interest 
to Syria and Lebanon made by the 
United States in the General Agreement 
apply to commodities which represented 
approximately $1,778,000 in terms of 1938 
trade, or 72 percent of United States im- 
ports from Syria and Lebanon in that 
year. Reductions were granted on apri- 
cots, apricot pulp, chickpeas, Latakia type 
tobacco, pistachio nuts and thyme leaves, 
The duty-free entry of carpet wools, lico- 
rice root, and sausage casings was bound 
against change. 





Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Make Payments on 
Surplus Property Credits 

The Department of State announced 
recently that the following payments 
have been received on U.S. war surplus 
credit accounts: 

Belgium has paid the sum of $436,- 
699.32 in principal and interest on its 
surplus credit account. 

Czechoslovakia has paid the sum of 
$182,164.03 in interest on its credit ac- 
count. 

Both payments were made to the Paris 
office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, Department of State, on July 
1, 1948, the date they fell due. 

The Belgian payment marks the sec- 
ond installment on the account. Of the 
$436,699.32 paid, approximately $118,- 
000.00 was interest and the remainder 
principal. 

The Czech interest payment is the 
second paid on the account. Principal 
is not due until 1951. 

Both Belgian and Czech agreements 
provide interest at 23g percent with an- 
nual payments over a 30-year period. 
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Reparations News 


I. GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has announced that seven German war 
and industrial plants containing gen- 


Serial No Plant 
Group | 
1297—B/s/414 Berlin-Luebecker-Maschin- 
enfabrik 
1s42—B/S/44 C. Plath 
2345 Uhrenfabrik Muehlheim, 
Muller & Co 
Grovur Il 
1025—B/S/324 Heeresmunitionsanstalt 
1683 (formerly 3003 Achenbach & Soehne 
B/8/145 
1706 (formerly 3789 Deutsche Hebezeugfabrik, 
B/S/169 Puetzer de Fries KG. 
1736 (formerly 3161 Karl Held 
B/S/202 
Not previously announced as available for reparations. 


Inventories May Be Examined: The 
official inventories, listing and describ- 
ing the equipment available for alloca- 
tion in these plants, may be examined in 
the European Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate these 
plants among its 18 member Western 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the respec- 
tive nations. As a guide to this Govern- 
ment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, American business 
firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
possible purchase of any of these plants. 
These plants have been announced in 


Serial Ne Plant 
1I81—B 8/378 Weser Flugzeugbau 
1344--B,S8/60 August Thyssen-Huette A 


G@. Niederrheinische 
Huette 


Luebeck 
Hamburg-Bahrenfeld 


Muehlheim b. Tuebin- 
gen/Wuertt. 


Ahrbergen 
Plettenberg-Ohle 


Duesseldorf 


Duisburg-Hamborn 


Nordenham, Oldenburg 
Duisburg-Hochfeld 


eral-purpose equipment adaptable for 
peacetime production will be allocated 
as reparation among the Western Allied 
Nations, including the United States, in 
the near future, according to informa- 
tion received by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 
These plants are as follows: 


Location Description 


Plant, for production of machine 
guns. 

Plant, for production of gyro com- 
pass units and equipment. 

Clock and watch making. 


Plant, for shell filling 

Plant, for production of boilers, 
tank work, and pipe lines. 

Plant, for production of cranes. 


Plant, for production of boilers, 
tank work, and pipe lines. 


previous FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
items as available for reparation. The 
due date below represents the final op- 
portunity for the United States to sub- 
mit requests for allocation on behalf of 
American firms and citizens. Expres- 
sions of interest, accompanied by justi- 
fying data, should be forwarded to the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and must be received by 
August 2 for Group I, and by August 9, 
1948, for Group II. 


II. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production in 
the following 10 war and _ industrial 
plants declared available for reparation 
from Germany, have been received by 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce: 


Location Description 


Plant, for the repair of aircraft 
Part plant, comprising steel works 
and three plate mills. 


1495—-B/S/24 Heindrichs und Auffermann | Wuppertal-Oberbarmen Part plant, for production of bomb 
A. G. Works No. 1 cases and armor plates for air- 
craft 

1498 B/S/27 Kieserling und Albrecht | Solingen-Ohligs Plant, for production of shells. 

Works No. 2 
1628-—B/S/73 Deutsche Eisenwerke A. G Hilden Part plant, comprising part of steel 
Hilden Works making equipment. 

1690— B/S/153 E. Benninghoven Hilden Plant, for production of lifts and 
elevators, and equipment for 
building and road construction, 

1693-—B/S/156 Bernhard Beumer Beckum Plant, for production of con- 
veyors and cableways, quarry 
and processing equipment. 

1800 B/S/279 Toussaint & Hess Duesseldorf Plant, for production of hoists and 
winches. 

1814—B/S/286 Weberwerke Siegen Part plant, comprising part of 
the equipment for production of 
gas cutting and welding equip- 
ment, plus five flame cutting 

ae machines 

2337 Bernhard Steinel Schwenningen Drills, lathes, screw cutters. 


Erpressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. These plants have been de- 
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clared available for reparation but have 
not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. American business firms 


and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the 
purchase of these plants in the event 
that they might be allocated to this Gov- 
ernment. Such expressions of interest 
should be forwarded to the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by August 
6, 1948. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal pro- 
cedure or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the ForrEIcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25; DC. 





Economie Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 10) 


resistance groups in Scandinavia and 
France. Later he served as the OSS rep- 
resentative on the Combined Intelli- 
gence Objectives Subcommittee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the top Allied 
European intelligence agency. 

After the war he was one of the U. S. 
representatives on the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Committee for Europe, predeces- 
sor organization of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. 


, 


New Procurement Authorizations 
Announced July 19 


New procurement authorizations 
amounting to $26,562,534 were an- 
nounced July 19 by Paul G. Hoffman, 
Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
bringing total authorizations to date to 
$815,477,224, with adjustments. The 
total figure includes Western European 
countries, Trieste, and China. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as chemicals, metals and minerals, medi-. 
cal supplies, petroleum products, cotton 
and fertilizer, as well as foodstuffs, were 
included in the new authorizations. 

Countries to which new authorizations 
were issued were Austria, France, Greece, 
the Netherlands, and the French Zone 
of Germany. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
its authorized agents or importers and 
the country of origin is the United States, 
unless otherwise specified: 

To AUSTRIA 
Agriculture and forestry ma- 


chinery and spare parts____-- $100, 000 
Coal-mining equipment and 
spare parts (decrease) (coun- 
try of origin: Bizone Area, 
CI een Sittin wecae (19, 832) 
Medical supplies (decrease) 
(procuring agency: Dept. of 
BPG occ wc cmnn cu seweuinn (30, 300) 
43 


To Austria—Continued 


Black iron sheets (canceled in 
entirety) (procuring agency: 
Bureau of Fed. Supply, Dept. 
2 8 Se eee 

Wheat (decrease) 


Total, Austria (decrease) _ 
To FRANCE 





Wheat (decrease) (procuring 

agency: Dept. of Agri.)------ (1, 589, 961) 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 

oS 6, 393 
OS 1, 320, 700 
Nonmetallic minerals______-__- 379, 000 
Starch products........._..... 750, 000 
5 Ee 5, 173, 000 
Nonferrous metals__.__--___---- 200, 000 
Miscellaneous commodities_-_-_-_-_ 285, 000 
| ee 1, 993, 000 
Wood pulp (country of origin: 

ee 371, 000 
Nitrogen fertilizer (country of 

a 270, 000 
i ene 24, 750 
See 418, 000 
CN een 22, 350 


Copra (country of 
| 1, 800, 000 





Petroleum products_-_____-----~- 103, 000 
Flaxseed (linseed) (country of 
canes Cee)... 2, 125, 440 
Flaxseed (linseed) (country of 
origin: Béexico).............. 1,020,000 
a cect nine 7, 000 
Nickel (country of origin: Nor- 
SS ee 385, 000 
Nickel (decrease) (country of 
oe a" (100, 000) 
Aluminum (country of origin: 
| EE ae ee 650, 000 
i ctodhc- tyres ta eccinni ocistnrieressanien 4, 579, 000 
Spare parts for aircraft engine 
|, arene 965, 000 
a 21, 157, 672 
To FRENCH ZONE OF GERMANY 
Wheat flour (procuring agency: 
|: nae nee 2, 125, 040 
Ee ee 134, 235 
Total, French Zone, Ger- 
NE ciceeecesccen 2, 259, 275 
To ITALY —a 
Wheat flour (decrease) (procur- 
ing agency: Dept. of Agri.) -_-_- (2, 208) 
To GREECE 
Iron drums (procuring agency: 
Bureau of Fed. Sup.)------_-- 162, 000 
Wheat (decrease) (procuring 
agency: Dept. Agri.) _____-__- (517, 747) 
Petroleum products (procuring 
agency: Dept. Navy) ----_----- 749, 957 
Ammonium nitrate (country of 
origin: Canada); Bureau of 
SS 3 ee 112, 038 
Fertilizer (decrease) (country of 
cg (130, 000) 
eo 376, 248 
To NETHERLANDS ee 
Oilcake and/or meal (country 
of origin: Canada)-__--__--_-- 1, 075, 150 
ES nee 5, 839 
Total, Netherlands__-_- 1, 081, 039 
Total procurement 
authorizations 
listed above 
POES. costae coe 24, 485, 382 


In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight in the 
amount of $2,077,152. 
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($43, 350) 
(393, 162) 


(386, 644) 


Procurement authorizations including 
Ocean and inland freight, by country, 
since the inception of the Economic Cor- 
poration Administration up to July 19, 
with adjustments follow: 


i ee | 
0 EE ea 9, 740, 200 
oo! as Sores _. 231, 242, 545 
Bizone Germany-- niga 63, 351, 000 
French Zone_-_-_-_- eee 


Greece __._-- Se ee ee 32, 617, 140 
ET SS eee ... 106, 752, 044 
Netherlands- ---_- a .--. 48, 877, 564 
a pantie maatens 5, 793, 248 
IR aes aces ‘ = 4, 050, 412 
United Kingdom__-_-_-_-_-- _ 226, 066, 200 

Total Europe__ . 787, 588, 924 
eee a it 27, 888, 300 

Total all countries______ 815, 477, 224 


Total procurement authorizations to 
July 19 by commodities follow: 


Europe (including Trieste) : 


EEE Te ee $152, 670, 338 
| ee 53, 237, 865 
I ee ein at cena 42,954, 356 
ee eer 15, 700, 000 
Other food products_-_---- 39, 098, 625 
Inedible oils and fats__--- 18, 243, 060 
| re eee 4, 966, 350 
ee eee 420, 219 
era ite 10, 315, 958 
| a re ee 66, 539, 000 
Petroleum products _.. 106,714,914 
Cotton big cnlc tabaocahe 55, 007, 200 
So, 2, 103, 820 
Tobacco ia ae 21, 776, 000 
Medicine and chemicals 16, 745, 980 
Nonmetallic minerals__-_- 3, 149, 000 
Nonferrous metals___-_--- 51, 811, 760 
Iron and steel____-_~- : 14, 140, 759 
Agriculture and industrial 

I cciioiueatenictnmst 9,913, 767 
Aircraft, parts, and acces- 

eee ete a ee 965, 000 
Lumber and newsprint- 10, 638, 350 
ae a 1, 027, 400 
Inland freight__----- ; 13, 000 
Ocean freight_-_----- —_ 89, 447, 203 

Total Hurope..._........- 787, 588, 924 

China: 

Wheat flour... -- = 2, 147, 260 
Rice Sn ee 11, 620, 040 
I ies secs casper cece 13, 000, 000 
Ocean and inland freight- 1, 121, 000 

Ue CRM. ccc cceccnns 27, 888, 300 

Total all countries__.._ 815, 477, 224 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions as of July 19, $611,373,205 was 
authorized for purchase by participating 
countries or their authorized agents or 
importers through trade channels. Pro- 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 

Department of Agriculture____ $134,973, 507 


Department of Army---_--- ‘: 63, 765,571 
Department of Navy —— 2, 539, 015 
Bureau of Federal Supply-_--- 2, 825, 926 


204, 104, 019 


ECA Regulations With Respect to 
Guaranties 

Regulations by which American inves- 

tors may apply for guaranties covering 

the transfer into U.S. dollars of proceeds 


from new investments in countries par. 
ticipating in the European Recovery Pro. 
gram have been announced by Paul G. 
Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator. 

A policy statement by ECA on the sub. 
ject follows: 


GUARANTIES UNDER THE ECONOMIC COoPERa- 
TION ACT OF 1948 


Provisions With Respect to Guaranties of 
American Investments 


A fundamental purpose of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948 is to promote recoy. 
ery within the countries participating in 
the European Recovery Program, by facilj- 
tating and increasing to the maximum the 
use of the normal private channels of trade 
within those countries and between those 
countries and other parts of the world. One 
of the methods of assistance which the Aq- 
ministrator for Economic Cooperation is em- 
powered to render under the Act, and the 
one which may perhaps prove most effective 
in promoting the use of private channels of 
trade, is contained in Section 111 (b) (8). It 
is there provided that, subject to rules and 
regulations which he may prescribe, the Aq- 
ministrator may issue a limited form of 
guaranty for new, American, dollar invest- 
ments in participating countries, if the proj- 
ects represented by such investments are 
approved by the Administrator and the par- 
ticipating countries concerned as furthering 
the purposes of the joint program of Euro- 
pean Recovery. The guaranties for which 
provision is made may, if the Administrator 
so determines, cover the transferability into 
United States dollars of the proceeds of in- 
vestments up to 100 percent of the dollars 
invested. For the purposes of the guaranty, 
it makes no difference whether such pro- 
ceeds have been received as income from 
the investment, as repayment or return of 
the investment, in whole or in part, or as 
compensation for the sale or disposition of 
all or any part of the property representing 
such investment. The Administrator is not 
empowered to issue guaranties against ordi- 
nary business or political risks, or against 
fluctuations in the rates of foreign exchange. 
Moreover, when the recipient of a guaranty 
receives and converts into United States dol- 
lars proceeds from his investment, either in 
the form of income, or return of principal, 
the guaranty is reduced by such amount. 

If called upon by an investor to honor a 
guaranty as the result of the inability of the 
investor to convert proceeds from his invest- 
ment into dollars in the regular course of 
business, the Administrator, through his 
agents, will provide dollars in exchange for 
the foreign currency received by the investor 
at the then rate of exchange recognized by 
the United States Government. The foreign 
currency which the Administrator thus re- 
ceives then becomes the property of the 
United States. It must be emphasized that 
the Act does not authorize any guarantee of 
the transferability into dollars of any profits 
which may accrue to an investor over and 
above the amount of dollars originally in- 
vested and specified in the contract of 
guaranty. 

To be eligible to receive a guaranty under 
the terms of the Act the investor must be 4 
citizen of the United States, or a corporation, 
partnership, or other association created un- 
der the law of the United States, or of any 
state or territory and substantially bene- 
ficially owned by citizens of the United States. 
The maximum period for which an invest- 
ment may be guaranteed is until April 3, 1962. 

It must be borne in mind that although 
the guaranty provisions of the Act are de- 
signed to offer substantial inducement to 
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american capital to seek profitable employ- 
ment abroad, their primary purpose is to pro- 
mote the joint program of economic recovery 
within widespread geographical and indus- 
trial areas. The determination, therefore, as 
to whether a projected investment should re- 
ceive a guarantee will be made in each in- 
stance by the Administrator and the appro- 
priate participating countries, with reference 
to the degree to which such investment will 
serve this primary purpose. 

A fee not exceeding 1 percent per annum 
of the amount of each guaranty is authorized 
by law. It is contemplated that a fee in this 
amount will be charged each investor receiv- 
ing a guaranty, unless in the case of any 
given investiment unusual circumstances 
exist rendering it desirable, in furtherance of 
the purposes of the Act, to charge a smaller 
fee. 
It is believed that the power to issue 
guaranties can be of great value in aiding 
recovery within the participating countries. 
For this reason, it is important to ascertain 
the extent and character of interest in this 
topic among potential United States in- 
vestors in participating countries at the 
earliest possible moment, and similarly to 
ascertain the attitudes of the participating 
countries towards guaranteed United States 
investments within their borders. To this 
end, citizens of the United States, and cor- 
porations, partnerships, and other associa- 
tions created under the law of the United 
States, or of any state or territory, and sub- 
stantially beneficially owned by citizens of 
the United States interested in obtaining 
guaranties under the Act, are urged to file 
applications, or to consult with the staff of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration as 
promptly as possible with respect to projects 
in which investment is contemplated subject 
to a guaranty. 

Rules and regulations are being issued at 
this time to establish a uniform procedure 
for making applications for guaranties. Each 
project which is the subject of an application 
will require individual study. The contract 
between the investor and the Administrator, 
giving effect to the guaranty, will provide 
such safeguards as may be deemed necessary 
by the Administrator to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, and the rules, regulations, 
and policies thereunder. 

All applications will be made to the Ad- 
ministrator at his offices in Washington, 
D. C. 

Potential investors in participating coun- 
tries, and other interested persons, may di- 
rect inquiries with respect to the program 
for the extension of guaranties to the atten- 
tion of the Director, Guaranty Division, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. . 


Administration 


To obtain the required approval of the 
Administrator and the participating coun- 
try concerned as expeditiously as possible, it 
is desirable that an applicant for a guaranty 
enter into negotiation with the appropriate 
participating country as soon as practicable. 
It is not necessary that such negotiations be 
brought to a successful termination prior to 
filing an application with the Administrator. 
The approval of the participating country, 
however, must be obtained before the Ad- 
ministrator may extend his approval. 

In the administration of the program of 
guaranties, it has been agreed between the 
Chairman of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and the Administrator that ex- 
tensive use will be made of the facilities of 
the Bank 

The actual issuance of guaranties, the es- 
tablishment of policies with respect thereto, 
the decision as to the terms of contracts of 
guaranty, and other matters involving the 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 
Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) France 
Official 
‘ree 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland France 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 

available 

| quotation 

1946 | 1947 | June 1948 | July 22, 

(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1948 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 $3. 2123 
. 0228 . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 
! 
. 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
. 93829 . 9200 . 9323 . 9248 
*. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
*. 2088 . 2086 . 2086 . 2086 
. 0084 . 0084 

. 0047 . 0047 
. 0033 . 0033 
. 3016 . 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
. 3781 . 3776 . 3772 . 3763 
3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 2252 
* 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
* 0405 . 0403 . 0403 . 0403 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 . 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
*. 2586 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
* 2336 . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
4, 0328 4. 0286 4.0313 4.0314 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





exercise of the discretionary powers vested 
in the Administrator by law, will be the direct 
responsibility of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. All consultation with re- 
spect to applications for guaranties will be 
conducted by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, with appropriate coordination 
with the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 


Guaranties of Investments in Enterprises 
Producing or Distributing Informational 
Media 


Section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, as amended by the For- 
eign Aid Appropriation Act, 1949 (Public Law 
No. 793, 80th Congress), provides for the issu- 
ance of guaranties of investments in enter- 
prises producing or distributing informa- 
tional media, provided that the amount of 
such guaranties in the first year after the 
date of the enactment of the Act does not 
exceed $10,000,000. Such guaranties must, of 
course, receive the approval of the Admin- 
istrator and the participating countries con- 
cerned. The Report of the Conference Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, dealing with the Economic Coop- 
eration Act of 1948, indicates a clear inten- 
tion to provide for guaranteeing in the case 
of informational media an essentially differ- 
ent form of investment than is contemplated 
in the general provisions authorizing guar- 
anties of investments in industrial projects. 
The Report states: “* * * The members 
of the committee of conference recognize that 
the nature of the information media indus- 
try is such that in many cases the investment 
to which the guaranty will apply will have 
been made in the United States and the prod- 
uct of the investment sold or exhibited 
abroad. In these cases the guaranty might 
well apply to the convertibility of foreign 
currencies earned by the sale or exhibition 
of the products of the industry, to the extent 
of the dollar cost of production wholly attrib- 
utable to those specific products.” 

Such applications for guaranties as may be 
received from producers and distributors of 
informational media will, therefore, be con- 
sidered by the Administrator in the light of 
this clearly expressed Congressional inten- 
tion. As in the case of other applicants, such 
investments must be new, at least in the 
sense of an expansion of an existing enter- 
prise, a guaranty being available only to the 


extent that it encourages new investment for 
the purpose of increasing the dissemination 
of informational. media. In view of current 
conditions in Europe, it is believed to be 
particularly desirable at this time, in further- 
ance of the purposes of the Act, to obtain the 
widest possible circulation in Europe of Amer- 
ican informational media conveying a true 
understanding of American institutions and 
policy among the nations. 


Rules and Regulations 


There are issued herewith rules and regu- 
lations which have been prescribed by the 
Administrator, establishing the methods to 
be employed in applying for guaranties. 
These rules are designed to render the process 
of securing a guaranty as simple as possible 
under the provisions of the law, and to pro- 
vide the necessary mechanism for the admin- 
istration of the program. 

Each guaranty will be evidenced by a con- 
tract which will set forth the specific terms 
and conditions thereof. 





New “How To Do It” Brochure 
For Selling to U. S. Market 


“Selling the U. S. Market-by-Market 
with a Limited Advertising Appropria- 
tion” is the subject of a report of special 
interest to manufacturers, producers, 
and exporters abroad who seek markets 
in the United States. The brochure, pre- 
pared by an advertising agency with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., ex- 
plains that it is not necessary for a man- 
ufacturer or trade association to tackle 
the entire United States market simul- 
taneously. It explains how with a re- 
gional market technique, as successfully 
applied for U. S. manufacturers, even a 
very small advertising budget can be 
made to support effective marketing op- 
erations. The outline is illustrated. 

[Interested prospective advertisers may 
obtain a copy of the brochure by addressing 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates, Homer 
Building, Washington, D. C.] 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 











Average rat Latest available quot 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchang 1946 _ Appro 
innual sneer mate equi 
1947 May 
Ss } - I ilen I ) 
annual 1G4s 
I Ss. cur 
rem 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 7 73 $0. 2681 Ju 7, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 $.23 4.25 1. 23 2404 1) 
Auction 4.44 4.44 $04 104 2024 2) 
Free market 4.09 4. 0S 4. ()] £85 XM | 
Bolivia Bolivian Controlled 42.42 $2.42 42. 42 42. 42 ()23¢ Ju Ms 
Differential 6. O85 5, OF Mt. O17S 1) 
Curb Oo. G4 64. OF TH. OM 7H. ™@) O13] I> 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18, 72 8.72 8.72 0534 July 2, 104s 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chil Peso Banking market 13.10 13.10 0232 June 194s 
Free market 34. 89 47. 95 53. Yt 61, OM O14 1) 
ac | egg 31.00 51. 00 1.00 1. 2 ) 
Colombia do Commercial] bank rt: 1. 75 1.76 1. 7¢ HS2 1) 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 76 WS2 1) 
Curb 1. 835 2. 17 2. 60 2. 78 Hit 1) 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6, 2t 26.09 6. 20 613 | Ju 16, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. O7 7H4 1) 
Cuba Peso Free Loo Lo 1 ”) WM Tu uy) 1048 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. . i4 June 14, 194s 
cial 
Free 17. 47 17. 27 17. 27 ’ 1 
Honduras Lampira Official _. 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 $902 June 30, 1948 
Mexice Peso Free 486 1. SF 4. Sf 4. SI 2058 1) 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5, Of 5. OO 5. OM " JK 1) 
Curb 5.49 5 64 6. 38 6. 4 1 June ) 1948 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3. 12 3. 12 }. 12 12 2 June 30, 1948 
Free 25 3 31 3 13 ! mit ) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6.50) 6. 50 S| Ju 8, 1948 
Free 47.85 12. 48 14. 30 4 "is I 
Salvador .| Colon Free 2. WO 2. 2. 50 2. K HW) June 30, 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.9 1% 1. W&) 1, & 2 July 2, 194S 
Free: 
Imports 1, 90 ow) 1. o ” 2 
Other purposes 1. 785 7s 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. BS : bE ; 20s Jur 0), 1948 
Free §. 35 . oo ) os 1) 
January to August 
2 Ecuador, free rate for April; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for June 
June to December 
4 June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
irgentina—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary or auct rat rd 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market ra 

Bolivia—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established | lecree of 
Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per d ! 1 or 
of exchange for commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittance re effect 
ferential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil—Al]\ remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and | 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No, 15¢ November 27, 194 
lished a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effect t ht 
19.656 eruzeiros per dollar 

Chile—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponi ] proj r 1 \ 
official] rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1 lepending uy 1por the 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rate rhe free-market rats used for 
trade remittances 

Colombia—T he bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the ymmercial bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rats ibject to a tax {percent plu 
exchange taxes ranging from 10 to 26 percent according to essentiality Nonessentia! imports and most nontrade trar 
actions are covered at the curb rate 

Costa Rica—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontr 
rate. 

Ecuador—“ Essentia)’’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 suere per dollar 1 
permits, bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate pl 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and tl 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the [ree rate 

Nicaragua—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rat \ tax 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 

Paraguay— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the offic rate of at an auct 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rat 

Peru—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 


from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rat« 

Uruguay—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 

Venezuela—Controlled and free rates identical. 
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Export-Control Compliance 
Program: Vigorous Meas. 
ures Instituted 


(Continued from p. 4) 


consignees were not involved in export 
transactions. Similarly, the elaborate 
controls over the use of foreign funds 
formed an effective back-stop for export 
control operations. In addition, Opa 
rationing and WPB priorities and allo. 
cations helped greatly to insure the 
proper distribution and use of commodi- 
ties in short supply. 

After the end of the war, when nearly 
all of these back-stopping controls were 
eliminated or drastically reduced, the 
problem of enforcing export controls be- 
came much more difficult. For one thing, 
OIT strove to simplify its regulations so 
as to interfere as little as possible with 
the operations of the export trade. Also, 
OIT’s prime objective was to limit the 
total amount of exports of commodities 
in short supply rather than to control the 
foreign use and the foreign users of these 
commodities 

One immediate result of OIT’s efforts 
to simplify its regulations was the insti- 
tution of the consolidated license proced- 
ure. This type of license permitted an 
exporter to ship a certain amount of a 
commodity to as many countries and as 
many individual consignees as he wished, 
so long as the total shipments did not ex- 
ceed the amount stated on his license. 
Exporters holding such licenses, who 
found that they were unable to ship to 
consignees originally contracted with, 
could solicit new customers to take up 
unused balances under their licenses. 
This practice was soon found to be easily 
subject to abuse by exporters who were 
refusing to ship to their originally in- 
tended consignees Instead, once a li- 
cense was approved, they sought to rene- 
gotiate their contracts at higher prices 
or simply sought new customers who 
would pay higher prices 

During the past year export controls 
have become more, rather than less, 
stringent; and the relatively free and 
easy privileges permitted under the con- 
solidated license procedure have had to 
be modified. Increasing demands for 
scarce commodities at home and abroad, 
the European Recovery Program, and se- 
rious foreign-policy considerations have 
combined to make necessary a much 
closer control over the amounts of con- 
trolled commodities, the end uses of these 
commodities abroad, and the destinations 
to which they are shipped. If these more 
stringent controls are to be effective, OIT 
must make sure that all exporters are 
complying with the regulations 


Trade Protection 


WE in OIT who are responsible for carry- 
ing out the expanded enforcement pro- 
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gram are not trying to establish a record 
of convictions. Rather, we are attempt- 
jng to secure effective compliance with 
our regulations and with the purposes 
of the export-control law. We know our 
program will have the support of all 
reputable exporters. We are trying to 
make our regulations as specific and clear 
as possible so that all may know exactly 
what is or is not required. This defini- 
tion of what constitutes illegal practice 
should narrow the area of enforcement to 
the few who are deliberate violators. At 
the same time, the establishment of an 
adequate enforcement staff will protect 
the trade generally from the unfair com- 
petition of those who refuse to observe 
the rules. 
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Bewdley, Worcs., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for unlimited quantities of high-grade, 
leak-proof valve-spout oil cans. Additional 
information, including samples, available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

22. England—Normand Electrical Co., Ltd 
(manufacturer), Neco Works, North St., Clap- 
ham, London, S. W. 4., offers to export good- 
quality electric motors up to 5 hp. (a. c. and 
d. c., 3-phase), and geared motors. Spec- 
ifications: B. S. S. 168 and 170. A few de- 
scriptive booklets, including prices, availa- 
ble on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

23. France—Société d'Exploitation For- 
estiéres, Agricoles et Industrielle (exporter), 
5 rue Monjardin, Nimes (Gard), has availa- 
ble for export 700 ball bearings having one 
circle of balls. Specifications: inside diame- 
ter, 240 mm. (9.45 in.); outside diameter, 360 
mm. (14.17 in.); diameter of balls, 25.4 mm. 
(1 in.); thickness, 37 mm. (1.46 in.); weight, 
124 kilograms (27.56 pounds) Diagram and 
photograph available on loan basts from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. French West Africa—Société Gerald 
Finger (importer/exporter), 29 rue Vincens, 
Dakar, senegal, has available for immediate 
shipment 500 metric tons of first-grade, 
washed, cleaned kapok fiber, baled and 
strapped. Additional quantities available on 
demand. Price available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

25. Italy—Guido Panerai & Figlio (manu- 
facturers), 2 Piazza Galileo Ferraris, Flor- 
ence, wish to export the following articles, 
of expert workmanship: (1) Precision navi- 
gation instruments, such as_ luminous 
watches and dials, mechanical and electrical 
time controls, naval experimental instru- 
ments; (2) tools, such as high-precision 
lathes and tools for watchmakers, optical 
workers, and mechanics. Specifications to 
be furnished. A few copies of descriptive 
leaflets (in Italian) of the tools only avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. (Note.—Firm 
makes this inquiry in conjunction with No. 
32 under Export Opportunities.) 


July 31, 1948 


26. Netherlands—C,. de Mooy & Zoon (ex- 
porters), 44 Schiekade, Rotterdam, offer to 
export first-quality, fresh-cut flowers, in 
quantities to be agreed upon, such as roses, 
baby roses, lilacs, chrysanthemums, glad- 
iolus, tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, anemones, 
fresias. Inspection by Netherland Phyto- 
pathological Service of Wageningen at ex- 
pense of exporter. Firm states it under- 
stands best shipping method is in light boxes 
made of three-ply wood, but will gladly con- 
sider other methods. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Sudan—Harkisondas Khooshal (im- 
porter, wholesaler, exporter, sales/indent 
agent), P. O. Box 108, Omdurman, wishes to 
export gum arabic and other Sudan produce, 
such as beeswax, senna pods, and senna 
leaves. 

28. Sudan—Chhaganlal Samjee Virani (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, exporter), P. O. 
Box 8, Omdurman, desires to export gum 
arabic, and other Sudan produce, such as 
beeswax, senna pods, and senna leaves. 

29. Sweden—AB Trimmer (exporter/im- 
porter), Oxelvagen 4, Stockholm-Liding6, 
offers to export the following commodities: 
(1) household and art glassware—blown, 
molded, pressed, and cut; about $14,000 worth 
available for export during 1948; price quota- 
tions (in Swedish crowns) and samples avail- 
able on request to exporter. (2) Wooden 
handles for axes, hammers, sledges, pickaxes, 
and shovels; about 10,000 dozen of each type 
available for export during 1948; price list (in 
Swedish crowns) available on request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25,D.C. (3) Hand 
reamers of tool steel with differential or spiral 
cut; price list (in Swedish crowns) available 
on request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch. (4) Nickeled key and knife rings; 
about 400,000 rings available for export dur- 
ing 1948; price list (in Swedish crowns) 
available on request from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch. (5) Saw blades for wood 
band, metal band, and hack saws, of best 
Swedish steel; about 30,000 meters of band 
saw blades and about 1,500 gross of hack-saw 
blades available monthly for export to the 
United States; Price list (in Swedish crowns) 
available on request from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch. (Note: Firms are asked to 
specify commodity for which price list is 
desired.) 

30. Switzerland—Sunray Establishment 
(manufacturer, exporter), (Sales office) 71 
Baarerstrasse, Zug, offers to export and seeKs 
agent for first-class quartz lamps with high- 
pressure quartz burners, and high-pressure 
quartz burners; can ship up to 200 monthly 
of each. Radiation intensity in ultraviolet 
range tested by “Eidg. Amt fulir Mass und 
Gewicht,” Bern, Switzerland; will be tested 
in near future by Council of Physical Medi- 
cine, American Medical Association. Three 
sets of price lists and illustrated leaflets 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


31. France—Société Anonyme des Usines 
d'Ornans (manufacturer), Ornans (Doubs), 
seeks purchase quotations on nail and tack 
wire. 

32. Italy—Guido Panerai & Figlio (manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of precision instru- 
ments and tools), 2 Piazza Galileo Ferraris, 
Florence, wish to purchase raw materials 
used in manufacturing precision instru- 
ments. (Note-——Firm makes this inquiry in 
conjunction with No. 25 under Import Op- 
portunities.) 

33. Netherlands—H. Drijrhout & Zoon’s 
Edelmetaalbedrijven N. V. (importers, manu- 


facturers, wholesalers), 11-15 Nes, Amster- 
dam, seek purchase quotations on 50 to 100 
kilograms of fine gold, platinum, and silver 
in bars. Firm states it possesses “General 
Import License”—a license granted to only 
two firms in the Netherlands, which allows 
them to import gold, silver, and platinum 
without difficulty. 

34. Netherlands — Vloerbedekkingfabriek 
“de Schouw” (manufacturer), 37 Hoge 
Morsch, Oegstgeest, wishes to purchase first- 
quality, four-shaft cocklooms for the manu-: 
facture of coir matting, in quantities to be 
agreed upon. Specifications: width of weav- 
ing, 100 cm. (39.37 in.); 20 threads per inch: 
direct motor drive. 

35. Philippines, Republic of—Lee E. Blinz- 
ler, c/o Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., 
Myers Bldg., Port Area, Manila, wishes to pur- 
chase silver and gold wire for use in making 
jewelry. 


Agency Opportunities 


36. France—SIRMO (Sté Industrielle de 
Représentation de Machines & d’Outillage) 
(sales agent), 25 rue des Envierges, Paris, 
seeks agencies for machinery, parts, and ma- 
chine tools for aircraft, automobile, and other 
mechanical construction and metallurgical 
industries. 

37. Italy—L. Lombardi & Co. (importing 
distributor), 21 Via San Jacopo, Prato, wishes 
to obtain agencies for new and old rags, and 
wool and wool waste. 

38. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
MATRA (Julius Mayer) (manufacturers’ 
agent, commission merchant), 13 hs Eems- 
straat, Amsterdam, desires agencies for ma- 
chinery, screws, tools, and special accessory 
parts for automobiles. 

39. Sudan—Harkisondas Khooshal (im- 
porter, wholesaler, exporter, sales/indent 
agent), P.O. Box 108, Omdurman, seeks agen- 
cies for tertiles in general, and automobiles. 

40. Swdan—Chhaganlal Samjee Virani (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler, exporter), P. O. 
Box 8, Omdurman, wishes to obtain agencies 
for tertiles in general, and automobiles. 

41. Union of South Africa—H. E. Teifel & 
Co. (sales agent), Maritime House, Loveday 
St., Johannesburg, desires agencies for the 
following commodities: Vinyl resins, drying 
or semidrying vegetable oils, artificial silk 
yarns, polyethylene film and tube, cellophane 
viscose film; Oregon pine, western red cedar, 
Ponderosa pine, Douglas fir, plywood sheets, 
and wooden doors and shingles; textiles for 
industrial purposes, such as cloth for making 
tobacco and flour bags, and cotton grey goods. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
recently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Media—China. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands Indies. 


Cement Manufacturers—Egypt. 
Cement Manufacturers—France. 


Chemicals, Synthetic Organic Manufac- 
turers—Spain. 


Chemicals, Synthetic Organic Manufactur- 
ers—Switzerland. 


Clothing Manufacturers—Jamaica. 
Dental Supply Houses—British Malaya. 
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Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Algeria. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Belgium. 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and Fish 
Exporters—Mexico. 

Fishing Companies (Commercial) and Fish 
Exporters—Peru. 

Freight Forwarders 
Brokers—Spain. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—New- 
foundland. 

Gold, Silver, Platinum, and Palladium Pro- 
ducers, Refiners, and Exporters—France. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Tunisia. 

Hair and Bristles Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—China. 

Handicraft Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Peru. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—French Indochina. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Jewelry Manufacturers—Canada. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Denmark. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Paraguay. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
British Malaya. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—France. 

Motion-Picture Industry—British Malaya. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—France. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Newfoundland. 

Pencil Manufacturers—France. 

Petroleum Industry—Greece. 

Petroleum Industry—Hong Kong. 

Printers, Lithographers, Publishers, and 
Engravers—China. 

Printers, Lithographers, Publishers, and 
Engravers—France. 

Radios and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—lIndia. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Austria. 

Sawmills—Union of South Africa. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Panama. 

Sheet-Music Importers and Dealers—Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Burma. 
Tanneries—Spain. 
Travel Agencies—Sweden. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances, as 
indicated in the titles, the lists are not 
complete. 

Hotels—Japan. 

Metal and Mineral Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Japan. 


Wax (Animal and Vegetable) Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Japan. 


and Customhouse 








Japanese exports of agar during 1947 
totaled 407,500 pounds. These shipments 
went to the following destinations: 
United States, 167,500 pounds; United 
Kingdom, 200,000 pounds; and Hong 
Kong, 40,000 pounds. 
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Food prices in the central market of 
Panama City were fairly stable as re- 
gards meat, fresh fruits, milk and dairy 
products, and vegetables. Noticeable 
price declines were in the fishitems. To 
forestall further price rises the Office 
of National Price Control established 
wholesale and retail selling prices for 
powdered-milk products. The local ce- 
ment factory on June 7, announced its 
selling price for cement in bags of 94 
pounds each at $1.50 per bag for orders 
of 100 to 4,999 bags and $1.40 per bag for 
orders of more than 5,000 bags. 

The value of imports in June was $3,- 
638,534—an increase of nearly $1,500,000 
over May’s total of $2,264,088. Duties 
collected in June amounted to $704,304 
as compared with $608,706 in May. How- 
ever, local importers were reported to be 
reducing their current orders abroad by 
as much as 75 percent of their normal 
operations. 

On June 9, 1948, the Permanent Legis- 
lative Commission of the National As- 
sembly approved the proposed decree law 
creating the Free Zone of Colon as an 
autonomous entity of the State. On 
June 17, 1948, the decree was signed by 
the President of the Republic and be- 
came law. The members of the five- 
man Board of Directors of the Zone (and 
five alternates) appointed by the Presi- 
dent were announced on June 30. The 
initial capital (in cash) was set at $150.- 
000 and is to be contributed by the Nation 
or by the Bank of Colon. The adminis- 
tration of the Zone is to be in charge 
of a manager to be named by the Presi- 
dent upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors. In the Free-Zone 
area merchandise can be stored, ex- 
hibited, packed, unpacked, manufac- 
tured, mounted, assembled, refined, 
purified, blended, and altered. All 
merchandise and other articles of com- 
merce brought into the Free-Zone area, 
or that may be manufactured, altered, 
assembled, packed or transformed there 
may, without payment of duties or taxes, 
be: (1) Sold to official agencies of the 
United States Government in the Canal 
Zone for use or consumption by persons 
who have the right according to public 
treaties to buy merchandise duty-free; 
(2) sold to ships transiting the Panama 
Canal destined for foreign ports or sail- 
ing between any qualified port of the Re- 
public and foreign ports; (3) exported, 
national products, however, may be as- 
sessed an export tax. 

The President of the Republic an- 
nounced on June 22, that Argentina was 
going to send a commission of techni- 
cians to Panama in the near future to 


complete arrangements for the installa. 
tion of a large meat-packing plant which 
Argentina was planning to establish in 
Panama. The Banco Agro-Pecuario e 
Industrial made an award whereby it wij) 
buy 30,000 quintals (1 quintal 101.43 
pounds) of rice to supply the local mar. 
ket for approximately 2 months. This 
rice will be imported from Ecuador by 
the local firm that won the bid. 

Banks in Panama had $76,904,778 in 
deposits, current accounts, and Savings 
accounts early in the month. Towarg 
the end of June only $50,881 was reported 
in the National Treasury—the lowest 
figure recorded in the last 15 years. 
Governmental profits from the National 
Lottery were $340,000 in June—a de. 
crease of more than 37 percent, as com. 
pared with $540,000 in April. There was 
also a reduction of 70 percent in govern. 
mental income from the National Race 
Track as compared with the early Part 
of 1948. As the month ended, the Na- 
tional Government was studying the 
status of the gambling casino, a govern. 
mental enterprise. It was believed that 
the Gambling Control Commission would 
determine a date for the closing of the 
casino, the receipts of which have de- 
clined 90 percent to $4,000 or $5,000 a 
month as compared with the first few 
months of operations when it earned 
$35,000 to $40,000 a month. A supple. 
mentary credit of $62,995 for the current 
fiscal budget of the National Government 
was decreed by the Permanent Legislative 
Commission of the National Assembly. 

The first National Congress of Radio 
Broadcasting in Panama was held in 
Chitre on June 6, attended by repre- 
sentatives from radio stations of the Re- 
public. This conference recommended 
the adoption of a radio broadcasting code 
to serve as an ethical guide for radio 
stations in their broadcasting activities. 
On June 16, direct radio-telegraph serv- 
ice between Panama and Kingston, 
Jamaica, was inaugurated and marked 
the first time that Panama had been in 
direct communication with the entire 
Caribbean area. 

On June 13, the Caribbean Command 
Headquarters of the United States Armed 
Forces in the Canal Zone announced 
forthcoming pay increases totaling about 
$155,000 per year for approximately 850 
non-United-States-citizen employees of 
the Army and Air Forces. Most of those 
to be affected under the new classifica- 
tion plan which sets up hourly wage rates 
ranging from 32 cents to $1.36 per hour 
are Panamanians. By governmental de- 
cree of June 23, the five-man National 
Commission of Minimum Wages was con- 
stituted as provided for in the Labor Code 
which became effective March 1, 1948. 
The Commission’s function is to recom- 
mend minimum wages to the Ministry 
of Labor before April 30, of every alter- 
nate year. 
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